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OrneR engagements have prevented the prepara- 
tion of the usual amount of editorial matter, for this 


number. We hope, however, to make up for the 


deficiency in the July No. and to make that a prett 

fair specimen of what the reader may look for here- 

after. 
Correction: In the editorial article, in the May 


No., on” 


to state, that the receipts of the Journal in 1857 from 


the past of this Journal” the types appear 


advertising was “i875” dollars. It should have been 
$875, that being the largest sum ever received in one 


year. 


Omission: The article on “ Physical Develop- 
May No. by Dr. W indship, 
been credited to the Mass. 


appeared, and for which it 


ment” in the should have 


Teacher, in which peri- 


odical it first is under- 


stood to have been written. 


Dren.ay THIs Montu: 
nal this month was purposely delayed, to enable the 
editor to prepare and insert the “ official matter” 
somewhat in the form hereafter intended, and as a 
specimen of this portion of the Journal’s future con- 
tents, as the “ official organ” 


ment. 


of the School Depart- 
Though less full and methodical than it will 
be in a few months, Directors, Superintendents, 
Teachers and others, will nevertheless be able to un- 
derstand, from the present specimen, the part it is 
designed to fill in the administrative agencies of the 


system 


Epiror: 


| 


As heretofore the address | 
of the Editor of this journal, as such, will be “ 
caster P. O., Pa.” 
be unchanged. 


ADDRESS OF 


| 
Lan-| 


Letters relating to the official busi-! 


The appearance of the J our-| 


ness of the School Department 
to Harrisburg. 

Montruty Receipts: Her 
receipts from agents, for subs 
published on the cover of tl 
necessary and only occupies sp: 


usefu 


of the Journal being “ payment 


the first number of the 


| ception of 


scription, by the subscriber 
fact that the money has b r 
Our friends will bear this in m 
nal do not arrive in due ti 


been forwarded, it will show 
been miscarried, and they 


of the fact. 


List or Apvr 


Rees ipts” on the i 
advertisements in 
in th ime pla , 
of contents of tl | 
reader at a glance, who the adv 
books are offer: d by { | 

Onp Frrenps. Lamborn. W 
Schneider, Preston, Hamilt 
Dean, Johnson, Gilbert, W* 


with the | 
benefit 


rs, Berry, &c., &ce., 
have sustained us and 


Journal in the past, are still 


gratify both editor and reader 


sual valuable contributions. 


SELECTIONS FROM NEwspPaA 


to the 


subjects, who wish 


munications 


local press 


educational 


ferred to the pages of the Journ: 
rat L: 


} 


transmitting a copy to the edit 
and the place of publication will| found to be of general interest and value they will 


be inserted. 


lly appropriated to other pr 


nd ; and if 


» be addressed 


ter the usual list of 


ription, will not be 
Journal. It is un- 
which can be more 
irposes. ‘The terms 
advance,” the re- 


Journal, after sub- 


ilways evidence of the 


Editor. 
the 


ed by the 
J our- 
r the 


‘ir names have 


their letters have 


uld at once inform us 
id of the “list of 

rol s list of 
inserted, and 

a kind of table 

ts, and show the 


are and what 


iring, Wickersham, 
McF 


Longdon, Caroth- 


arland, 


list of others who 
1 the readers of the 
ed 0 and it will 
* they continue their 
S Authors of com- 
Ol thelr county on 
their articles trans- 


il, will oblige 


us by 
incaster. If 
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THE FUTURE OF THIS JOURNAL. 
It was stated in the last number, that changes in 


the matter and mode of conducting this Journal wer 


contemplated, to commence with the July number 
(No. 1, vol. IX.) but that they would only be “ such as 
the advancing wants and higher aims of th 

seem to require.” The nature of these alterations 
will now be stated more in detail. 


As heretofore, the editorial pen and responsibility 


will be retained by the “editor and proprietor \ 
divided control or iiability is neither convenient nor 


hence, the only plurality in this depart- 


desirable ; 
ment will be that of the editorial “ we,” which will, 
as formerly, have the mere conventional sense. As 
heretofore, also, the editorial remarks will be mainly 
confined to those general principles which lie at the 
foundation of our system of education, and to those 
great results which it is intended to produce, with 
constant attention to its wants and its practical work- 
ings as a great social institution. Of these, the edi 
tor feels that he knows something, though far less 
than he should; and of these he will plainly and 
fearlessly speak on all proper occasions ; leaving to 
others the right to differ with him and the opportu- 
nity to express their opinions in the Journal, if they 
desire it. 

Not being a practical teacher, he never has mad 
it a practice to publish his opinions, or set up his 
judgment as a standard, on questions of school room 
practice. These have generally been left, and will, 
hereafter, more than ever, be left to those whose pro- 


them to speak, 


fessional skill and experience entitl 
and to be heard with respect and deference. 


To insure a regular supply of information and in- 


struction in this department of the Journal’s con- 


tents, a number of experienced and prominent teach- 
ers, in different parts of the State will be relied on, 
as reqular contributors. Messrs. Ep. Brooks, of 


» 


Millersville, Lancaster co., J. P. Suerman, of Potts- 
ville, Schuylkill co., H. D. Waker, of New Colum 
bus, Luzerne co., 8. B. McCormick, of Johnstown, 
Warner, of Mercer, Mercer co., 


Jones, of Erie, Erie co., have 


Cambria co., A. J 
and H. 5. alread) 
consented to aid in this department; and others, with 
the old and well known contributing benefactors of 
the Journal,—whose aid cannot be dispensed with, 
will, we hope, be added to the list. 'To secure method 
and instruction, as well as interest and variety in this 
branch, it is understood that each of the regular con- 
tributors will select one of the ordinary branches of 
common school instruction, or some topic of general 
educational interest, and furnish an article on it for 
each number, in the serial form, havine reference 
both to principle and modes of teaching. 
Mhis large and constant addition to the contents, 


civen to 


will require greater space than heretofore 


Original ¢2Mmunications. Room for them will be 


made by omitti?Z the full proceedings of Educational 


Meetings whi:h have been given. In the place of 
these, a brief monthly synopsis of educational events 
in the State, occupying two or three pages, will form 
a regular part of the Journal’s contents; and ex- 
tended notices of meetings will only be inserted when 


something new or of general interest is contained in 


To keep up an acquaintance with school affairs of 
other States, a page or two will be regularly devoted, 
monthly, to news and items from their educational 
periodicals, somewhat in the form of the article un- 
der the head of “ Hints from our Exchanges,” in 
the present number. 

Notices of Books, will be continued as in the past, 
with pe rhaps a freer expression of opinion, both of 
praise and censure, than formerly. 
perien¢ 


The longer ex- 


»and the fuller opportunity of learning the 
opinion of practical teachers, 


now possessed, will 
justify more decided conclusions than formerly.— 
Still, for all that shall be done and said under this 
head, however singular the opinion may appear, the 
‘we” shall have no plurality of responsibility. 

In the “ Official Department” much change will be 
found, and the Journal will be brought fully up to 
the intention and object of the Legislature in the 
following provision of the school law of 8th May, 
1855: 

‘s 9. The Pennsylvania School Journal shall 
be recognized as the official organ of the Depart- 
ment of common schools of this commonwealth, in 
which the current decisions made by the Superinten- 
dent of common schools, shall be published, free of 
charge, together with all official circulars, and such 
other letters of explanation and instruction as he 
may find it necessary or advisable to issue from time 
to time, including his annual report.” 

By the same section, authority was given to the 
school department, to subscribe for the Journal for 
the use of each district, at the « x pense of the State. 
That subscription was discontinued at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, with the assent of the editor, 
and the Journal, while it is still the authorized organ 
of the School Department, will hereafter be subscribed 
for by Directors, on merit and necessity alone. If 
they desire it, they have the right to take it and pay 
out of the funds of the district. If not de- 


sired, it can be dispensed with. 


for it 


The “ official matter” in the present number is, to 
some extent, a specimen of what it will be hereafter. 
It is proposed to make it, to all intents and purposes, 
the channel of communication by the school depart- 
ment with the officers and others connected with the 
schools. This will, of course, occupy more space 
than formerly. 

All these enlargements will leave little room for 
those “ Addresses, Reports, and Essays,” that con- 
Here- 
after, few of these will be inserted, and only such as 


stituted a prominent feature from the first. 


are of stirling merit, and calculated to interest by 
novelty, or interest by their originality, research and 
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of practical or scientific value. A portion of the space The Legislature of O t its late session, re- 
its thus saved, will be devoted to those = Selections from peat d th Dlil estat I iries in each school 
‘m Newspapers” which have been so generally approved district. In opposition to many warm friends of 
‘X- and found so beneficial! latterly. But here, as in popular education, we have alw iys held the opin- 
en every other department, a higher degree of merit ion, that pul tion with com- 
in will be necessary to insure insertion, than was suffi-| mon schools, would not re of any great perma- 
cient in the past. nent value. The reps t Ohio law, seems to 
14 In this plan, revised only by the circumstances, and Confirm our opini We | heard, too, that 
- adapted by those changed circumstances to the de- the law does not worl ry advantageously in New 
a veloped wants of the system, no place is found for York. Will some one is respecting it ? 
= any other than strictly school matter. Stories under 23 ; 
- the name of “literature,”’—Puzzles and Games, as ,, comming San sive ett ~ehreaien 
é ; yet a ‘eee Kentucky and Tennessi to meet during the 
“Geographical Enigmas,” “ scientific communica- . + 
st. present summer at Mam: 1 Cave Krom the 


cations,” or “illustrated rebuses ;’—and the other )*. , 
of . ‘ : place of meeting it may ed that the teachers 
means sometimes resorted to, to obtain subscribers : 








yy ; . E A * : of these States, are ! ng some pleasure 
val by catering for the fancies of childhood or the per 2 or id 
' - . : a , > as well as on atten I 1 interests of their 
the verted taste of adults requiring like food, will b W i 
al s- ‘ ‘ . yrolession, e Wish the ich ¢ yyment, ant 
vill sought for in vain. Even a “ Mathematical Depart-| ! : 
s aaa ee tha Et " '. »,| would gladly be there t t personally 
ment” or “ facts for the Farmer,’—much as we might P : ¥ 
his eee - ‘or | Lae thaw -weinntd 3 f 
desire to make room for hoth,—for they would be of The “ Journal of Ed published at Mon- 
the great value and much more in accordance with th } ' an ‘ 
treal, contalns a seri rs l Ihe School 
object of the Journal, than many topics admitt . . 
1 J : : h 2 a a is udmitted Days of Emin Men Great Brita Some of 
r into the class of periodicals to which it belongs, , 
: ‘ ; the men whose scho da re ¢ ribed, are not 
to must be omitted, simply for want of space. But . l ' but tl 
. : aah mnsidere< Dn this cou! iIent; bu 1e 
the periodicals on these and other useful subjects are’ ,, ed ; : baa . 
: ‘ thought whic! ito 1 tion ol the arti- 
ay, numerous and cheap; and the yearly 384 pages of, , ; “ 
: ¥ . i eleg s a good \\ | < etcn for our 
cd the Journal are all too few for its own proper pur- Tie 
hall ‘ Journal,” the school d: me of our eminent 
rt poses. 
urt- : men 
, iD Thus, the reader has before him a review of the 
_ past and the plan of the future. As to the past, Pruancy Inst » N,N. X A 'Tru- 
Ol ; bisé ; 4 anow Inatitnd ‘ { > aS A 
acl “what is writ is writ” and its acts and their effects 2"°°Y } 10D W Brooklyn thre 
he on the present are beyond our control. Of the future, | ¥e&4's ;' ; ave accomplished 
ime it can only be said that the attempt will be to per-|™UC2 Sood Unhild » to attend the 
form more rather than less than is now promised, | PU” or pl! SCI unruly as 
the under the blessing of Him that “giveth the increase.” | t® be beyond the cont parents, may be 
for ym 1 by t reform, 80 
nee de } ’ ee 
a y “Dr y i Lil ) ) \ re Cf tro - 
HINTS FROM OUR EXCHANGES. otroll 
ses- p a isis , ed by 1 parent \ I t School they 
Lhe ‘‘Massachusetts Teacher” for May, has a , 
tor, sod ; oe l 1 | ition Db 
good article on the “Schoolmistress in Literature. ) 
gan at io . : t¢ |} ( 1 who are 
t Amone those who have distinguished themselves 
bed ; , ‘ , a Le 1] \ stitution 
. in both departments, the names of Mrs. Barbauld, - 
f tye ( . of N 
- Jane lavlor, Hannah More, ( h irlotte Bronte 
a : ‘ 
oe Mrs. Rowson, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Beecher, and a ly to] 
ae- T°) is = “? iat 
Mrs. Willard are mentioned. : | 
1) j ) re is 
;s. to . 7h ; , , about } I s or desk 
. Cyrus Peirce, recently deceased, was the first |_, aids | 
Prin ipal of the first Normal School in the United 
yses ‘4 re . , 
States, his school was opened at West Newton. = . IT» \J n on 
yart- . . , i ] 
“ in the State of Massachusetts on the 3d day of af a . } { of the 
the a : wo of th 
July, 1839. It had at first only three pupils. Nor-| oou¢h, Stat t 1 for 
pact +2 : Nou sed 10 
mal Schools exist now in the following States: 4h nor f { | ; the Goust 
| I ‘ Lone OOULD 
. Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode The last meet f es was 
. for , : l a 
Island, Michigan, New Jersey, Illinois and Penn-| held at New Orleans by. Bishop 
, sylvania. There are in addition several city Nor- Ote fT 
ere- P 7) . ‘ , , : . 
mal Schools, and some private institutions of a 
1 as y » ‘ ‘ : : " 
Normal character. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. Messrs. Oliver Arey, San Slade, EK. C. Pom- 


and Missduri are now in a fair way to obtain Nor- eny, Sapt. 5. B. Hunt a G. W. Breed are the 
mal Schools. local committee at Buf to make arrangements 
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for the meeting of the ‘‘ National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation,” to be held in that city on the 8th of Au- 
gust next. The 
ciation will meet at the same place, but on the pre- 


American Normal School Asso- 


ceding day. 
‘The Illinois Teacher” is publishing a series of 


letters on “ The Value of English Grammar—what 


is it?” 
show that we do not acquire ability to write and 


The object of these articles seems to be, t 


speak the English language well, as a consequence 
English Grammar. Is this true ? 


it the fault of 


of our learning 


our manner of 


and, if it is true, is 


+ 


teaching Grammar; or is it because we attempt to 


accomplish an end by improper means? 


There have recently fallen into our hands some 
pamphlets written by Prof. Dodd, the author of 
‘Lhe leading thought 
Arithmetic is 
We state 


here the subject discussed, for the purpose of call 


Dodd's series of Mathematics. 
in these pamphlets is to show, that 
not an inductive but a deductive science. 
ing the attention of teachers to it. 

Dr. Whewell, in his histery of the 
Sciences says, “That by induction is to be under- 
stood, that truths 
from the examination of particular facts, by which 


Inductive 


OCR f ceollectine reneral 
process Of conecting general 


such sciences have been formed.” In the physical 

Sciences, general truths can only be derived by in- 
One fact is 

finally, the general law controlling the whole class 


duction. noticed, then, others; and, 
of facts, forming the subject of the experience, is 
inferred. It is evident that in this process there 


and 


that such generalization cannot extend beyond ex- 


can be no generalization without experience, 


perience. 
If this notion of the process of induction be the 
Dodd is right, 


be no like induction in mathematics. 


and there 
Principles it 
mathematics differ from general laws in the physi- 


true one, then, Prof. 


can 


cal sciences, in two respects: Ist. They can be de- 
and, 2d. They 


always transcend experience, or extend beyond 


rived without material experience ; 


with entire certainty. 
Would it not 
use the term inductive so frequently, to define it in 


be well for mathematicians, who 


a@ mathematical sense, or omit it altogether ? 


The thirty-first annual Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of public schools, in the city of 
The re 


port embraces nearly four hundred pages, and gives 


Baltimore, has been placed on our table. 


a very full and satisfactory account of the school 
affairs of Baltimore. Their system of schools com- 
prises male and female high schools, and numerous 
Their teachers are 


Normal 
meet for Normal instruction once a week. 


grammar and primary schools, 
classes, which 
A ship 


fitted up for a! 


prepared in what they call 


anchored in the river, has been 
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school, and is called the Floating School. We be- 
lieve its peculiar object is, to prepare expert sail- 
ors, and the Report seems to show that in this it 
has been quite successful. 

The Treasurer of the Commissioners, Rev. Dr, 
McJilton, makes a lengthy report, not only finan- 
Dr. McJil- 


ton may make a good Treasurer, but we would ad- 


cial, but pedagogical in its character. 


vise the Board to make him Superintendent. Many 
of his hints on teaching are admirable. 





EXTRACT FROM THE CODE OF A Scnoon at Worms, 
in 1260.—Any pupil whose bones have been bro- 
ken, or who has been severely wounded by his mas- 
ter, in chastising him, shall have the right of quit- 


ting the school without paying the honorarium, 








Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HaRRIsBuRG, JuNE, 1860. 


In the July No. a full list of County Superinten- 


dents will be inserted. 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

1. Question: Cana popular vote control Directors? 
Two new school houses were needed in 1859. The Direc- 
agreeing either as to the locations, or which 
built first, left the to a vote of the 
vicinity. Both questions were thus decided, 
houses built. Now, when the second 


tors, not 
should be questions 


people of the 
and one of the 


house is to be erected, four of the Directors and a minor- 
ity of the people are opposed to the site determined by 
vote in 1859, and two of the Directors and a large ma- 


jority of the people are in favor of it. Which shall in 
law prevail ?—West Caln District, Chester county. 


Answer: The will of the majority of the Board, un- 


doubtedly. Itis error to submit this, or any other ques- 
tion involving the powers of the Board, to vote ; and there 
is no provision or principle in the school law to compel 
them to ratify the error. ‘They are chosen by the people 
to perform certain acts, and cannot throw upon others the 
responsibility of their position; and the attempt to do so 
generally proves the wisdom of the law, by the confusion 
it produces. What courtesy may demand in this case, is, 
however, another question. Having allowed the popular 
vote to guide in this matter to a certain stage, if there is 
no over-ruling reason to the contrary, it might safely be 


allowed to influence the Board to the end of the transac- 


tion. But they cannot be compelled to adopt this course. 
2. Question: Whatisacasting vote? Has the Presi- 
dent of a Board of Directors a casting vote? Has hes 


right to vote, except when the yeas and nays are taken? 
Newton District, Luzerne county. 


Answer: A * casting’? vote is the vote given by the 


presiding officer of a body, who does not vote except when 
its other members are equally divided. The President of 


a school Board having the same ri 


ht to vote as any other 


member, has no casting vote in the above sense of the 
The 


matter how the vote is taken, whether by yeas or nays, or 


President when present always votes, no 


te 
term. 


in any other form. 


> 


3. Question: May a Sunday School be held in a com- 
mon school house ?—kKush District, Columbia county. 


Answer: With the consent of the Board, regularly 
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given, it may; without such consent, it may not. The 
possession and entire control of the school houses are in 
the Board of Directors of the district, and the houses a1 
not to be appropriated to any other use than that of com 
mon school instruction, without their consent. But if they 


believe the good of the community will be promoted, by 


their use for sunday school purposes, they may grant it,! 


under such restrictions for their care and preservation as 
they deem expedient. 


4. Question: Which isthe Mansion house? Jefferson 
township Fayette county was divided, cutting in twoa 
farm, the owner of which lived on another farm, leaving 
the mansion house of the divided farm in the opposite 


township to that in which he resided. He died, bequeath- 
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9. Question: Ifno “ trade, profession 
ated or valuation given in the 
ation’? received from the county commiss 


persons designated as “* single 





I 
nad nole mar ? f 
1d single freeman tax ! Une 
| county. 

ANSWER: They cannot 
justed valuation ”’ returned t 


and cannot add to it. 


10. QuEsTION: HaveaB 
levy a tax of l or 2 per ce: 
officer, when they levy 
upon trades, professions and 


Chester county. 





freemen,”’ 


assessed,—can the Directors put on 


mut Dist 


Chey are t 


them by the 


d of Direct 


on the sa 


ing to his son part of his home farm, on which there was ANSWER They have not The same 
no house, with the whole of the farm cut by the township) tay jc to pe 1 on all anlar ' ‘ 
is : ti is aid I ui sala . ithe 
line. The son builds a house on his part of the home farm 
which he connects with the divided farm, the house onthe | #24 that rate to be the ‘ . 
latter being delapidated and uninhabited for four or five! professions and occupat s 
years. The school Directors of Jefferson, in which the 
new mansion house stands, levy a tax on the whole tract! /1. QUESTION Are wi axanie 
. } ses? 0 f istrict \ 
in both townships, according to the corrected list of taxa-| POS voconut District, Su 
bles furnished by the County Commissioners. The Direc-| ANSWER rhe pay $1, 7 nts, « 
tors of the other township claim the right to tax the part! aoeording to theit quality and as a 
in their township, on the ground that the old house is the +} ble f ( 
35 rs taxable for Stat 7 ty pu 8 
** mansion house, Which are right? Fk. = ' , 
; ; able for scl l purpose oft « ec WwW ri 
AnsweER: If the above is acorrect statement of the 
; school tax But as the sam« éon wal 
facts, the Directors of Jefferson have the right to tax the 
State pur} S¢€ snotexpres pos 
whole tract connected with the new house, whether in or 
; ia only the same rate of tax at is i¢ 
out of theirtownship. The old house being abandoned, . 
s for school purty ses, can be evier nwa 
and the portion of the tract in their township connected 
: t of sch tax for the year in the dis ( 
with the new house, in the fair course of business, the ’ 
miliS Or he d a )1s a ha A e } 
Directors of the other township have thereby lost their 
, fe the watches as returned an¢ i¢ the 
right of taxation. A *‘ mansion’ is the main house ona 
4 . P ‘ last a isted Vaiua I 
tract in which the owner or his representative lives, not a 
1 > ) } xable - 
spot where he ounce lived; and the site of a mansion may QuEsTION: Are sheep taxa 
tedstone District, Fayette nt 
be changed to suit the convenience of the owner.—his 
+ P ‘ : : ANSWI Not g pays 8 ax exce 
change of liability to tax following as a matter of course. 
pm . ,| things which pay State or <« tax . 
This view is confirmed by the fact, that the Assessor of 
, merated ioOng the 8 ects ¢ é sta 
Jefferson assessed the disputed land in that township, and 
; unless they cc e unde the er ( 
so made return to the commissioners, whose list of taxable 
. | years ¢ B as the w ‘ 
property furnished to the various township Directors, as 
. 7 . > inciude shee] being confir to t c 
the basis of school tax, is binding on each Board. 
sheep are not ( ed ir i 
5. QuESTION: Can an occupation tax be less than One| tyrned by the county comn ers 
dollar ?—Penn District, Butler county. : a 
. tors, a schooi tax cannot De € | 
Answer: It cannot be less, in any case. See Sec. ; 
E J. QUESTION s m ey a es 
¢ ous > , 9 Aa] N . age 27 - . 
2, act of May 21, 1857. S. L. & D. page 37. | the assessor in the “ adjusted valuat bo 
rm" . r noses ? Pyotjershurs y h bh i 
6. Question: Is Teaching liable to an occupation} PUrposes :—4 urg t . 
tax 1—Same District. Answer: Itis not. Nothing is s 
, ss | ) th e ne / hi yas } 
Answer: If returned in the “ adjusted valuation ”’ as but the pe and thing , 
: 2 } nrorT Rr do } e « 
a profession, trade or occupation, it is, and is to pay a tax| to the proper Board of D . 
of one dollar, or more if valued in the assessor’s list at|Sioners. See sec. 11, Act of 8 May, IS 
such a sum as will give more than one dollar according | 80NS8 removing into the district re the | 
to the district rate of tax. nually, or of omissions I " a 
| tax may be assessed, but or t t age 
¥y } ‘ s 
7. Question: Is the occupation of a farmer taxable anni See aex tems « Law 
for school purposes !—Choconut District, Susquehanna co. | . 
ANSWER: It is exempted from taxation for State and 
: 5 ANSWERS TO COUN E NTEN 
County purposes by the general tax law of 1844 (P. L 
a he following questions have beer 
page 497). It is, therefore, not liable to taxation for} ae 
| tendents ir ferent part { e State 
. . } 
school purposes. | 14. QUESTION: Are we ti 
8. Question: Is the profession of a minister of the r e Department, this year, to guide 
gospel taxable for school purposes ’— Chocunut District. | ur annual reports ? 
Susquehanna county. | Answer: No. Itist ate ( 
AnseweER: The practice has been not to tax this pro- ithe re ports are alre on f he D 
fession, but there is no law for it. If it be returned and| issue instructions now, w 1 but intr 
valued in the ** adjusted valuation,”? and pay a State or| County Supe tendents are ther ¢ r 
county tax, it is to pay a school tax, of $1.00, or more if liscretion, except in the matters of brevity 
t yield more according to the rate of the district. of statement, whict e urged as essen 
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15. Question: When will the supply of copies of the St. 
annual Report for the year ending June, 1859, and of forms 
for District reports, four months certificates and teachers 
monthly reports for the ewrrent year, be forwarded to the 
eountics? 


Answer: About the first of July; and in the No. of 
the Journal for that month will be found some instruc- 
tions for their distribution and use, instead of the usual 
circular sent by mail, which will be omitted. The forms 
for the current year will be found to vary but little from 
those heretofore in use; frequent changes being injurious 
to the working of the system. 


16. Question: May annual reports of County Super- 


intendents be published im the county newspapers? 


ANSWER: They may, after being approved by the 
School Department. These reports being, in the frst 
place, for the information of the State Superintendent, are 
to be transmitted to him. If found to be in conformity 
with the school law, their receipt will be acknowledged, 
and approval of them expressed ; affer which, they may 
be published for the information of the citizens of the pro- 
per county ; if not approved, the objections will be stated ; 
and after their correction, and the approvol of such cor- 
rection, publication in the county may take place. 


As the reports from County Superintendents will, here- 


after, be much curtailed, if they require it, in the appendix 


ion will 





of the State report, the practice of county publics 
be desirable for more full local information, and is accord 
ingly encouraged. 

17. Question: Would it be contrary to the rules of the 
Institution, if | were to spend a week or two this summer, 
at the State Normal School, at Millersville ? 

Answer: It will not only not be contrary to, but it 
will be in accordance with the wishes and rules of the 
trustees and faculty of that Institutien, to have as many 


County Superintendents as possible visit it, and to stay as 


we 
> 


ir other engagements will permit. And the 








e Superintendent knows no better use to be made of a 


portion of their leisure time than this. 


Is. Question: Should a certificate be granted to an old 
man W is a sufficient scholar, but whose energies are 


too greatiy impaired to be a successful teacher ? 


Answer: Certainly not. It is learned teachers, and 
not mere sc\olars that are required, both by the school law 
and the youth of the land. A scholar is one who knows 
for his own information and satisfaction. A teacher is one 
who not knows, but is *‘ competent’ to impart in 
struction in, all the branches required to be taught in his 
school; and this competency consists not more in the 
1eces s larly acquirements, than in professional 
skill and physical and mental energy. If he lack either 
f the latter, he is not a **competent’’ teacher, and should 


1ot receive a certificate. 

19. Question: ‘If «# Teacher is reported to be intem- 
perate, not at orabout his school, but at other times and 
places,—as in the evenings, on Saturday, or during vaca 
tions,—what is the duty of the County Superintendent in 
reference to him ??’ 


ANswer: It has been supposed that a County Super- 
nt has no jurisdietion over a Teacher for mere im- 
morality, because the law (sec. 23, par. V, act of 8 May, 


o4,) g Directors the power to dismiss for ** immoral- 


ity ;°? and that they therefore have exclusive jurisdiction 





in this matter. But thisisa mistake. The jurisdiction is 


concurrent, in the same way that both have the power to 
lismiss for ‘* incompetency ”,—the one from present em- 
ployment, the other permanently from the profession. The 


decision of professional competency, it is true, is express- 


ly given to the Superintendent by the 38th section; but 
this is only because it is a matter which comes more im- 
mediately within his professional knowledge; and this does 
not by any means exclude the power to dismiss for any 
other sufficient reason that may also come under his offi- 
cial and professional notice. No one would justify a Su- 
perintendent in granting a certificate to one whom he, per- 
sonally, knew to be cruel to his pupils, or habitually neg- 
ligent of his duties. Yet these are not expressly made by 
the law causes for annulling a certificate, any more than 
immorality, for the simple reason that his opportunity for 
them are not as great as in case of ‘* incom- 


discoverit 


4 


petency,”’ in regard to which his jurisdiction is unques- 


ionable. And this is the most favorable construction, 
toward the Teacher, that can be given; forif a limit to 
the Superintendent’s power be not found in the 5th para- 
graph of the 23d and in the 38th sections, then it is arbi- 
trary and without any restriction, by the words of the pro- 
viso to the 41st section. To this view it may be added, 
that the interpretation that would only dismiss from pre- 
sent employment the profane or the drunken, the un- 
chaste or the dishonest, leaving them to roam abroad and 
infect other communities with their evil practices and ex- 
amples, till found out and again driven to other scenes for 
lemoralization, and which could only exclude from the 
profession for protess onal ignorance or incompe tency,—is 
3 violative of the common school system, as it would be 
legrading to the profession of teaching and disastrous to 
society. 
The power, then, to annul a certificate, whether pro- 


fessional or provisional, for hat 


itual intemperance,— 
which is one kind of immorality,—is unquestionable. But 
itis a power to be used with great caution and only on 
full proof. 

No hearsay evidence or mere reports of intemperance 
should be sufficient to deprive a Teacher of his certificate, 

inflict upon him the serious injury of exclusion from 
the profession. 

The school law assumes that cases of “‘ cruelty, negli- 
rence orimmorality”’ being more immediately within the 
notice of the proper Board of Directors, will first be acted 
on by them; and if dismissal from their employment take 
place for any of these causes, then it becomes the duty of 
the County Superintendent, as the officer who granted his 
yrofessional rank to the teacher in question, to examine 
into the case; and if satisfied that the dismissal was made 
for proper and sufficient reasons, it is imperative on him 
to act in the matter by annulling the certificate, so that 
other districts may not suffer the same injury. 


But further, as it is possible, though not likely, that 


Directors may retain immoral or cruel or negligent 
teachers in their employ, it is the duty of the County 
Superintendent, when such cases come under his own ob- 
servation, or are established by proof, to annul the certifi- 


cate of the teachers thus culpable. This seems to be 4 





‘lass of cases intended by the proviso to the 41st section ; 
and in these cases, the certificate being withdrawn, the 
teacher not only looses his professional rank, but his 
school; or, if retained afterwards, the district forfeits its 
State appropriation. 

Habitual drunkenness “in the evenings, on Satur- 
days, or during a vacation”’ in the school term, is suffici- 
ent to justify the Directors in dismissing a teacher, and the 
Superintendent in annulinga certificate. Not only are these 


%° 


‘of evil example” to the children, and a violation of the 


laws of the land, but such indulgencies invariably affect 








—<— = * 
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the temper, the physical energy, and finally the intellec- 
tual powers of their subject, and thus decrease his pro- 
fessional ‘‘competency.”” One who is a drunkard in 
school term, may therefore be dismissed and have his cer- 


tificate annulled, though not habitually drunken in school; 


ig) 
and he may have his certificate annulled for drunkenness 
out of school term, if the fact become personally known 
or be satisfactorily proved, to the Superintendent. 

‘* What amount of intemperance will warrant the an- 
nulment of a certificate ?”” 
AnsweER: Not one act of drunkenness, nor even seve- 
ral, if they were the effect of accidental circumstances or 
strong temptation, that are not likely to occur again, and 
if inconsistent with the general habits and character of 
the individual. But if the instances be frequent; or if the 
places and the society in which they occur be improper 
and voluntarily resorted to, though not so frequent ; or if 


} 


strong drink be habitually used, with only an occasi 


excess of quantity to the extent of utter intoxication ;- 


in all these cases, not to speak of constant excess whe! 





out of school, it is such intemperance as unfits the subject 
to be the teacher and model of youth. 
“Should the Superintendent investigate cases of in- 


temperance before annulling ?”’ 


In case of dismissal by an intelligent Board of Directors 


for intemperance, no investigation seems necessary. No! 


in cases Which come within his own direct personal know! 


edge is it necessary; but he should always afford the 


party a hearing and opportunity for explanation, before 
final action. In cases of intemperance charged by others, 
the accused should be confronted with his accusers, and 
have a hearing and opportunity of defence, after reason- 


able time for preparation, if he require it. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 
20. Note books of the examination of Teachers, and of 


the visitation of the schools, and of Teacher’s cert 


ificates, 


whether professional or provisional, and whether filled, 
partly filled, or in blank ; all blank forms; and all copies 
of annual State reports, except a set for his own use ; wi 

all public property in the hands of the retiring Superin- 
i 


tendent, are to be handed over to his successor, when com- 


missioned, except such as are necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the annual report, (if not already made,) which 
may be retained as long as absolutely necessary for tha 


purpose, and then handed over. 





District reports received after the 4th of June, by tl 
retiring Superintendent, are to be forwarded to his succes 
sor, when commissioned, for his official action, after the 
statistics have been noted for the annual rey 


22. No official act of a retiring Superintendent, after the 
4th of June, 1860,is legal; noris any act by the newly 
selected officer legal, until he has been regularly commis- 


sioned. 


9 


3. It is the duty of the retiring officer to prepare 


the annual report required by the 42d sec., act 8 May, 


1854, for the year ending June 4, 1860; and all facts ar 


data in possession of his successor, req 


pose, are to be furnished to him upon application. 


24. No farther payment of s: 





Superintendent till his annual report for the past school 


year shall be on file in this Department; and in cases in 


which the quarter’s salary, due on the 4th inst., was im- 


providently paid. it is presumed that an honorable obliga- 
tion has thereby been added to the official obligation al- 


ready existing, to perform this duty. 
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half day allowed to each of two di 
on the same day, are deducted the d 


the morning, the ride from one point to the other, and 


return home of al 


this kind, the examination is little better than a form 


Besides : this practice either deprives the Directors, wh 
Teachers are examined in the afternoon, of the op} 


nity of making contracts with them, and the other arran 


stant classes examin 


elay in commencing il 


th 


parties, at night. In most instances of 


ments for the opening of the schools, which are usuall 


and properly attended to on examination day ; or it ¢ 
pels them to do this work hastily and return t 
homes late. The much better course is, to have but 
examination each day, and to begin early,—say not 


than ten o’clock 


Tue Manner: The oral examination is the one « 


templated by our school law, and most in accordance wit! 


the object in view,—which is, the ascertainment as we 
the Teacher’s ability to impart, as of the quantity 
knowledge ; and it should predominate. Of his abilit; 


impart, the Directors are entitled to the evidence 





that is best afforded by an oral examination. Of ¢ 


there are some branches and some parts of most bran 


that not only admit but require the written mode ;—su 


i 
as Penmanship, portions of Arithmetic, Orthography, ¢ 
position, &c.; and here it should be employed. A 


cious mixture of both should therefore be adopted, 





preference to the oral in all proper cases, in order to aff 
an opportunity to the emy oying Directors to add tl 


OWN Opinions to the conclusion of the official examine! 


Tue Cerrtiricate: The fact seems to be too general 


lost sight of, that the expedient called a “* temporary” 





? t 
** provisional”? certific: s unknown to the Scl I 
and that it must soon disappear altogether. If it do 


the annual examination of teachers will become a mer 


form for the annual authorization of professional in¢ 


petency, in greater or less degree. The law makes it th 


duty of the County Superintendent to see that, in « 
District, there are taught “ Orthography, Reading. W 
ing, Enzlish Grammar, Geography and Arithmeti 


competent Teachers ;*? and to insure this resu 


alone is charged with the duty of examining them pre\ 


to employment, and of giving a *‘ certificate’? only to sucl 


as are “‘ found qualified”? to teach these branches, as we 


as such others as the proper ** Board of Directors or ¢ 
trollers may require.”” Hence, it is plain that only 
kind of certificate is contemplated. And that it is to be 
permanent professional certificate is equally 
fact that ‘‘ such examination and certificate” are only 
be renewed when the holder is employed to teach s 
branch not ‘‘ enumerated in his or her certificate.” 


The history of the provisional certificate is this: W 


the act of 1854 was about to be put into operation, it wa 


found that the number of teachers in the State possessi 
the degree of proficiency it evidently contemplated, w 
greatly inadequate; and that if the law we: gidly « 
forced, one-half, at least, of the schools would be w 
out teachers After careful consideration of the s 
and anxious consultation between the State and ¢ 
Superintendents, the expedient of issuing te 
provisional certificates “‘good for one year only” 
such as fell short of the legal standard, but who manife 


ed a desire and an ability for improvement, was re 


antly resolved on. But it never was designed, nor do 


rai const! 


the most li 


mere expedient to avoid a temporary embarrassmen 


uction of the law permit, that th 
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should become the settled policy of the system. The idea 
3 as inconsistent with professional respectability, as it is 
with the letter and spirit of the school law; and the only 
juestion, now, is: when shall this temporary arrange- 
ment cease, and the plain and urgent requirements of the 
system be complied with ? 

While the State Superintendent admits that this desira- 
ble period has not yet arrived, he insists that instant and 
decided measures shall be adopted to hasten it. Accord- 
it is his advice and instruction to all County Superin- 





ents, at once to fix upon certain numbers in the various 
ranches, according to the circumstances of their respective 
counties, below which they will not now issue even a ** provi- 
sional”? certificate ; and to inform all who may obtain these 
numbers, that if their figures be not improved at the next an- 


nual examination, no further provisional certificate will be 


Unless some measure of this kind be adopted, the trou- 
le and expense of annual examinations may as well be 
with, and the annual endorsement of the out- 
standing provisional certificates, without examination, be 
substituted. In fact, the only result of the examination, 

t present, is to ascertain, not how much 

has been acquired, but how much is forgotten. 
arranging the standard below which a certificate 
shall not issue, the present year, reference must of course 
be had to the educational condition of the county, and to 
the nature of the studies. Some counties will bear a bet- 
ter number, and some branches are more generally intro- 
duced, than others. But a number 3 (or medium) in or- 
hography, reading, writing and common arithmetic, ought 

t now to be a too high re quirement in very many coun- 
ties, though in several itis admitted that a lower standard 

3s indispensable in Grammarand Geography. But what- 
ever be tie starting point. adopted this year, let it be 
within the fair reach of the great body of the teachers of 
the county ; and then, let advance upwards from it be 
rigidly exacted, a year hence. 

No other course will save the Teacher’s profession from 
stagnation, or the office of County Superintendent from 


the just reproach of being, in this respect at least, a use- 





Original Communications, 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENCY. 
[The following suggestions by an observant and in- 


tellivent friend of education in Chester county, ap- 
peared some time ago in the Village Record, but did 
not meet our eye till very lately. There is great 
force in the article, and beyond all question, the ap- 
plication of several of the modifications would great- 
ly improve the condition of the common school sys- 
tem, in a county that has in it so much material for 
mprovement. The two primary official duties of the 
County Superintendent being, the Examination of 
Teachers and the Visitation of the Schools, these 
are to be attended to and performed first of all.— 
When they shall have been duly discharged, we can 
ee no better use a Superintendent can make of his 
time, if any remain, than the application of it in the 


manner suggested by “ Director.” At any rate, the 
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new officer in this county, and those of other coun-|ments may, to him, ay rit 7. An avow- 


ties, may receive many useful ideas, from the articie :] ed object of the contemplate d establishment of 
‘ vA ‘local Institutes as aux \ to the improvement of 

The County Superintendency of schools, as the | our district schools, bi oy te the whole 
law now literally designates the services he is ex lass of teachers to earnest and continuous 
pected to perform, need not necessarily be regard-| course of se/f-cultt bv reading and study.—the 
ed as a fixed institution emongst us; indeed the public interest now pr 3 to brine to the aid of 
frequent murmurs of public sentiment, (by noO|the teachers of the « tv the assistance, instruc- 
means abating in our section of the County.) for-|tion and fostering care of a selected for his 





bid its being so regarded. If the office could be! literary attainments. and st ¢ worth—hoping 
made such that the people could discern that it|also, by more constant and f; mingling of 
was actually a paying concern, there is, we think, | teachers as co-work« to brine t social feelings 
such obvious propriety in the State devising some more fully into play—t strenethening their at- 
especial instrumentality in each county, and placing | tachme: t to an eul put { An approach 
it at the head of her Educational arrangements,!to the feeline of al prid far as the 
as a means of inviting advances therein, that such | nature of the service v it. wants to be dif- 
a well devised plan would soon become, not mere- | fused as a means « the public loss by the 
ly tolerable, but be heartily supported. Entertain- | usually rapid success of teachers lacking in ex- 
ing this view I will submit the following as suggest-|perience. But “the 3 and emoluments” like- 
ing some changes in the manner of discharging the!|y to be bestowed by } Si nent, will not 
duties of this important office, that seem to me!goon prove if] t te ( ie the wearying per- 
worthy of consideration by all interested in the ed- | plexities inherent in tl borious and irksome bus- 
ucation of the masses; and more especially at this ness Hence this s¢ ( lerlaying the pros- 
period in regard to that office, and in the present | perity and morality of vy bevond calculation, 
condition of public sentiment respecting its main- —we may always ea - rendered by a quick 
tenance. succession OL as} y m ind wom n, who 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY., can be induced to te y afew years at best 
The County Superintendent of schools, by di-| previo to enter! ore congenial or stable 
verging from the present routine of the office, we | pursuits Such a sul oO! rlially prepared 
think could, acting within the spirit of the law, workmen, being evi tence ot society 
perform service more directly and essentially bene- | to rena this essent et us vite them 
ficial towards elevating the standard of Educat on /to a continuation of t t ibits and plea- 
in our Public Schools. 1. For this purpose we Sures during their p i of teaching, by mantilest- 
would suggest that he, aided by the Sel 00} Direc-|ing the public interest their services and wel- 
tors of the several districts, shall promote the for- |! Ld Ul zealous 
mation of permanent local Institutes for the bene- | COUunt) officer, th : ted action, is able 
fit and mutual improvement of Teachers of our | to bring to bear 8. Directors at all times being 
Public Schools,—uniting from two to four contigu- |“ privileged guests titul would become 
ous ‘Townships, as may be convenient and expedi- | mor familiar witl th of teachers, and 
ent, in each association. 2. Each association to 80 increased interest he need co-operation of 
adopt a suitable constitution, and organize in the | them, asemployers, in the support of schools, might 
usual form, appointing of their own number a Vic¢ be expected to result 9. The siting of schools 
President. &c.. the County Superintendent being, by the Superintendent would be an in¢ idental ser- 
when present, the President of the several associa- | Vice, a8 me permitted; | pal advantage of 
tions of the county. 3. The several associations |#vc’ brief calls as a OT s able to make, 
to hold stated meetings in some consecutive order, | being supplied by vy f Directors, who, by at 
(to be designated by the Superintendent,) at least east one of their nun hould feel an obligation 
once in three months, and to continue at least two |to Visit each school o - th for half a day, at 
days, for the purpose of mutual benefit and improve- least, and be allowed n at pay thereltor. 10 
ment in all the qualifications of Teachers, to meet the And, in lieu of pay an s to attend our 
wants of District Schools and advance the standard | County Institutes t d ve eculative Lectures, 
of ge neral Education. 4. The duties of the County |frequently on subjects very r tely connected 
Superintendent, to be more effective, should con-|With the actual wants of the Teachers present, (or 
sist, primari/y, in performing the duties of a princi- | Pet hance to serve tl rpose of authorship by 
pal instructor at the meetings of the several asso- bringing to notice si ew 0 p Our pran would 
clations. He should. as presiding officer. have like j lead to an “ ant vathering irom the local 
power to enk rce all necessary rules and regulations Institutes, to part mmingled efforts by 
adapted to promote a general and continuous effort | their own leading men 3; th relying on their 
for individual and mutual improvement; and, by | OW exertions as the surest dependence to realize 
adequate regulations, hold all the members, to ac- |/asting bene fit. Fostered, as they would be, by the 
count, at all meetings of associations. for their | Voluntary help of interested citizens id the native 
efforts to improve their qualifications as teachers, | '® ent of our own county, we need Import any;— 
5. The performances of the several members in the | ather cultivat than import, f ich occasions— 
Various exercises of the Institutes to be the ba-/|!! ¥ i pay better and iia u home credit. Ll. 
sis on which certificates of qualification shall be lhe two hundred dollar a opriation might be 
issued (hence the necessity for punctual attend- | Mainly spared, or used to pay Uirectors for services 
ance;) a..d the branches in immediate demand in the | or te up! old the local | tutes 
schools, shall claim the first and paramount atten- [ have thus ventu the expression of my 
tion, 6. The County Superintendent to kee Dp, thoughts upon a subject tha must be admitted te 
or cause to be kept, an impartial record of the|be one of considerable 1 t, yet without find- 
pring ipal literary performances of all the members, jing time to give to each item that close scrutiny 
from which he shall. on request, furnish teachers | demanded, to mature the plan as attempt d to be 
With such certificates as their respective attain-'sketched. Should serve to « t thought ina 
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closer examination of the County Superintendency |1 visited, especial efforts had been made, at the re- 
of schools and its purposes, my time will not have cent elections, to choose Directors who were in 
been misspent. A Director. favor of good schools, and of carrying out the 


SCHOOL MATTERS IN SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 


[Owing to some cause we never could ascertain, 


it has heretofore seemed impossible 


here is a letter, cu 


+ 


mation of the local working of 1 
But 


county papers, and sent us 


school 
If 


Sys 


in this county. t from ont 


of the by the County 


»} 


Superintendent, from a gentleman in New York, 


which gives quite a favorable, and we have n 


d 
movement 


April 20, 1860. 


i 


? 


doubt, a true account of recent 
New York, 


Epirors Rerusiican :—Having recently visited 
several towns in Susquehanna county, meeting with 
teachers, school directors, and friends of education, 
at the Teachers’ Institutes appointed by your effi 


cient County Superintendent, it may be interesting 
to your readers to learn something of their success, 
and the interest manifested in common schoo! 
those towns; and of the impressions made upon 
one whose observations in educational matters hav 
extended not only to other counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, but to those of several States. 


a 


During this tour I was accompanied by the Co. 
Superintendent, yet, such was the condition of his 
health, he could not take any part in the exercises 


and with one or two exceptions, was not able 
to attend the meetings; he having lef k-bed 
where he had confined several wee ks, to a 
company and puot me from town to town, though 
hardly able to sit up all day, 

The Institutes could not have failed to have beet 


more valuable and interesting to the friend 


evel 


t 


a sit 


been 


l 


3 ol ed l 


cation, had the County Superintendent been able 
to have taken part in the exercises; yet notwith 
standing this, and the unfavorable weather and bad 


roads, they were well attended, and a cegree of 
interest was manifested th 
cause of popular education in 


at 


The Institutes commenced it Gi wood <¢ 
Thursday, April 5, at 2 o'clock, p. m., closing ther 
on Friday evening. They were continued during 
the afternoon and evening of the succeeding Satur 


day, Monday, ‘Tuesday, \\ ednesd iy and I") irsd L' 
at McAlla’s, Uniondale, Ararat, Thompson and 
North Jackson. The attendance varied { } ol 
hundred to two hundred and fifty in these places 
During the tour I met over one hundred teachers 
and school directors. 

A uniformity of views on the princip‘es d 


methods of teaching a& majority of the 
teachers, even where there was a great diversity of 


grade of scholarship, was one very noticeable fea 


among 


ture. At first this seemed remarkable, inasmuch 
as these methods were generally of that class which 
are approved by teachers of experience - but on 


it this uniformity 


i 


further observation I learned t} 
was traceable to the practical instruction at 
Susquehanna County Normal Sch at Montrose 
under the efficient management of Prof. Stoddard, 
whose pupils are to be met town 
county. The friends of education, in your cou 
have cause to be proud of raising up so many 
teachers in your midst, instead of being obliged to 
supply most of your schools with teachers from 
other sections of the country. 

It was a cheering feature to learn that the schoo! 
laws are becoming more and more popular as they 
become better known. In most of the towns that 


T 


Oo 


in everv of the 
id 


i 


to obtain infor- 


school laws more fully. In some towns, where there 
opposition to these laws, also to the 
office of County Superintendent two years ago, the 
pe e now regard that office as one of the import- 
ant features of the school system, and one that 
should be filled by none but men of experience in 
That this change in public sentiment is 


was mucho 


-opl 


teaching. 


) no small degree due to the impartial performance 
of the duties of this office, during the past three 
years, is apparent to even a casual observer, from 


he general popularity of the present incumbent. 
With the increasing favor of good schools, and 
a continued efficient supervision, Susquehanna 
ounty must nong the first counties of the 
State, in the qualifications of her teachers and the 
pract hools. 


L1O¢ 
N. 


. ] 
rann al 


r of her se 
A. CALKINS, 


EXAMPLE VERSUS PRECEPT. 
What is expected of the school 
Not more than one parent in five thou- 


\DITOR: 


sand governs his own childr¢ Most parents in re- 
spectable standing have correct ideas of the train- 
ing of children :—but, how many practice them? 


How many cannot? How many have not the ability 


to do it ¢ 


at home, 


How many children are trained aright 


or even rightly governed ? 


Children are mostly governed by force, or not 


governed at all. Those that are governed, are of 


two kinds ; those governed by fear, and those gov- 


erned by love. What we mean by love, is not 
moral ) which is simply no government 
at all. True government is now admitted to be 





Iministered with firm:ess and kind- 


more than one of five- 


tice it, and but few more have the ability to prac- 
tice it. We repeat, not more than one parent in'a 
thousand really governs his family. He is either 
Ki St King Log. He rules them with the 
rod, or th y rule him 


Yet the teacher of the common school is expect- 


» of families together, with all 


1 to ryovern a 


good and bad ind a true teacher can 


do it,) and is found fanlt with, if he fails, by those 
ery parents who fail to govern their own children. 
It would, perhaps, be well to ask, how far the 
ability to govern well is a natural talent or an ac- 
quired o It were well for teachers to pause be- 
fore preparing themselves for teaching, and con- 
sider whether they possess a sufliciency of this 
eoverning talent, to warrant them in expending 
time and money for that purpose. For it is a well 
k n truth, that many persons have prepared 
themselves for teaching with no talent whatever 


for the business; who have been compelled either 
to drag themselves clumsily along, or leave the pro- 
fession for one more congenial, if not to their taste, 
at and taste and 


least to their natural ability: 














1e 
1e 


a 
ie 


ie 
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ability generally go hand in hand, for one beg: 


the other. 
There are different degrees of talent in the art 
. ° mi 
of governing, as well as of everything else. There 


are some who seem “born to command,” whil 
others seem wholly destitute of the faculty. A 
prominent example of the former, was George 


Washington. 
proach him with familiarity. It is said that no 


Even his own officers could not ap- 


person living, not even his own mother, could ap- 


proach him without a feeling of awe. And all loved 


him “from the least to the greatest.” I do not 
think that such a character is suited for every situ- 
ation in life, but it certainly was a ry desirable 
qualification for the commander of an army. And 
such should be the feeling of pupils for a teacher, 
if he would govern them: not, however, mixed in 
the slightest degree with abject fear. 


I do not say that none but those who possess 


this gift in the highest degree, can be successful 
teachers, for he with but one talent, may, by im] rov- 
ing it, succeed better than he who has (fen talents 


and fails to improve them. But, as I before said, 
if his talent or gift in this respect is very small, he 
will be most likely to work against wind and tide, 
and become at last King Stork or King Log. 

Not one parent in athousand governs his owt 
children, or even teaches them the principles of 
morality and religion. How then can the teacher bi 
expected to do it, with all this counteracting influ 
ence of home training working against him? W 
do not say whether this can be done or not, even 


by the best teacher; but the i 


netrat 


1] 
iu ra 


ion 18 giver 


to show the teacher’s duty, what is expected of him, 


andthe qualification necessary for its performance. 
Orville Taylor once said, respecting the infliction 
of corporal punishment that although he would 
not say that any teacher could always avoid its in 
fliction, yet the best teacher used the_ rod least.— 
He thinks Solomon would hardly have recommend- 
ed its use, had it not been sometimes necessary. 
But to return to the teacher’s duty roverning 
his school :—That his pupils are not governed at 
home, is visible to all who visit their homes; but 
we as teachers more especially know the delin- 
quency by their ungovernable dispositions at 
school. ‘“ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
The teacher also very correctly estimates the 


; train 
ous tralb- 


quantity and quality of moral and reli 
ing received at home, by their polite and affabk 
manners towards their fellow pupils, and their re- 
spect for their teacher. And, Mr. Editor, I do 
boldly speak from twenty-five years experience in 
teaching, that those who are taught politeness, 
good-breeding and morality, at home, will show it 
in the school; and that the boorish, impolite and 
immoral, are taught boorishness, impoliteness and 
immorality at home. 

Perhaps I have been theorizing long enough.— 


| vi W vy ( i 1 $ upon 
vl yi 1 | 
I. ¥ boy, ¥ t he epts of my 
fat] at int 1] g t ¢ 1 d par 
t did he « é s tobacco- 
chewing He hit by ) | ed to that 
filthy practice, ¥ I 4 peak more 
truly of f é é actice 
p ed of itself v1 rh silent, 
was “trumpet to! d ts effect | became a 
tobacco chewe ind | went to school, both 
he precept and « my teacher were lost 
upon m«¢ Itis expected, | ( that t! teacher 
ild d h duty \ ! we wish 
be at: practic | correspond, 
t in the hor t school 
\ d cannot ap} d any rea- 
e ( nexion | I practice 
H ind a n re lly 
L 1 d t ictice. | 
have V ned it l pe di have 
ilso Ie d that for a t pre ich 
igainst the use of t 8 th W ne chaff 
gainst the wind. <A t filthy as 
to use it in the scl y pupils know 
that Iu t nd t é t 
We may say th i teachers who 
} h to their pur towards one another 
] they tl e| t to impatience 
and anger in their with tl pupils. 
Further, what n fect of teaching from 
t rl 1 of Cl t t M 1 Blessed 
i tI | e-ma De alled the 
I aren {G i I es ble ss them 
that curse you, do g them that hate you, 
nd pray for them w pitefully use you, and 
persecute you " { $2 time you teach 
them to delight in nd that it ist t too, and 
just fiable, at least A icans 1 kill ** British- 
\ ry cood l { S principle 1s 
1 in Fowle’s Dia 
leach Jar y l r with that 
] tle 4] ?) 
J Play ng, Sif 
lea Do ye vho made that fly, James‘ 
Ja Yes l se God did 
leacher—Yes, he e it lif | have you a 
ight to take it Va 
Tame No, I thi I very sorry; and 
Ul d > SO > mH t 
/ Joh Wi af ’ t 
William—Oh, Teacl .t is all that noise for 
\1l the bells are t s are firing, 
d 
He ind John—O i I this a hol 
day sit? 
/ e7 No. t it r has Ota 1a gioril- 
ous victory. Ou ldiers have killed more than 
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five thousand of the Mexicans: and our people are 
rejoicing. 

James—Teacher, should we be glad of that ? 

Teacher—Yes, certainly. Why do you look so 
sober about it? 

James—I was thinking, sir, why I should be sorry 
when I kill a fly, and glad when five thousand men 
are killed? Does God care more for flies than for 
men? 

He 


christian, teach the principles of ‘ peace on earth 


But, what is the teacher to do? must, as a 


and good will to men,” and he is also required as a 


patriot to teach (or at least not to contradict) the 
doctrine that a peace loving God will justify war. 
We think it as necessary for the teacher to prac- 
tice what he preaches, as for the preacher of the 
gospel, and more so; for his is a more responsible 
task. ‘What are the means by 


which the moral world may be renewed in knowi- 


Dr. Dick says,- 


edge and holiness after the image of him who creat- 
ed it? nt the 
young from the earliest period of infancy to the 


Undoubtedly the efficient training of 


age of manhood, is one of the first and most im- 


We 


stress upon the mere } 


portant steps. have all along laid too much 


re aching of the gospel to a 


¢ 


mixed multitude, the one-half of whom are unpre- 


pared by previous instruction, either to understand 


or appreciate its truths; and hence the compara- 


tively feeble effects which have been produced on 


the moral characters of men. Let the minds of 
the young be prepared for the reception of the 
truths of religion, and we may then expect the 


word of God to run like a mighty river through the 
world, enlightening the understandings, purifying 


the affections, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. But. if the 
foundations be not laid, the superstructure can 
never be reared. ‘The desert will never ‘rejoice 


and blossom as the rose’ until the hand of industry 
is applied to root up the briars and thorns, and to 
cultivate the soil.” 

But here again we are met with the old question 
—Can such teaching be obtained for the wages of 
@ menials. 

These questions, Mr. Editor, must be sometime 
met and answered; and why not now? 


That an increase of teachers’ salaries must keep 


pace with the moral and intellectual qualifications 
of the teacher, as one of the prime necessities of 
the schools of our country, is a truth known to all 


reflecting minds. Let us meet it. 
EK. Lamporn, 
Pa., May, 1860. 


Lan. Co.; 


Gaucutional Societies, 


West Lampeter, 








SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 
The Institute at Worthington, Kittanning, Pa., met on 
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Wednesday evening April 24. We found on our entering, 


a goodly number of the teachers of the county, of both 
sexes. Robert W. Smith, Esq., the County Superinten- 
dent, Hon. H. C. Hickok, Esq., the State Superintendent, 
the Rev. Samuel Findley, of Pittsburg, the pastor of the 


Sixth Presbyterian Church, and editor of the Educator, a 
valuable monthly publication in magazine form, devoted 
to the cause which its title indicates, and many citizens of 
the borough and vicinity. 

Mr. Hickok opened the proceedings in a stirring speech, 
yr we should rather call it an eloquent talk, relieved with 
occasional sallies of wit and humor. His object was to 
lay before them, 


We 


warm the teachers up for the work that 


and to infuse into them some of his own enthusiasm. 


wished that we were able to transfer to paper what he 
said; but this could not be; for although his words were 
eloquent and persuasive, his eyes, his countenance, his 


talked at the same time with a power which 


gestures, all 


nly the living and accomplished speaker is capable of 


exerting. 


Having finished his short and effective speech, Mr. 
Hickok called the Rev. Mr. Findley to the floor, who fol- 
lowed up the remarks of his friend in a style not a whit 
less animated, evincing as he proceeded a familiarity with 
his subject, and an ardor of enthusiasm in its behalf, 
which equally surprised and delighted his auditors. He 


i r 


earnestly combatted the too prevalent error of forcing dry, 


hard and abstruse studies prematurely upon the minds of 


children, thus stunting them and disgusting them at the 


same time, to 


the lasting detriment of both body and mind. 


We wish every parent in the could have heard 


country 


him on these points 


Mr. Hickok then took up the subject of official respon- 


si ty and efficiency, contrasting the condition of the 
pub schools of the State before the appointment of 
County Superintendents, with what it is since the exist- 
nee it regulation. He related many facts and an- 
‘ s ative of this part of his subject, and con- 
1 by aconfident declaration of his belief that, in 
ey ss and efficiency, the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania have advanced a hundred per cent. since those offi- 
cers were zht into service. 


Rev. Mr. Findley gave a 
Britain 


On Wednesday eve.ing the 


highly interesting narrative of his visit to Great 

and lrela to examine into the state of education in those 
countries He visited numerous schools, academies, and 
institutions of still higher grade; and after listening to 
his facts and comments, we came tothe conclusion that 


the system of education is behind what it is in most parts 


f the United States, so far as houses, school furniture, 
and some other outward conditions are concerned ; that 
the discipline is more antiquated and rigid; but that their 
s e nevertheless very thorough and efficient. His 

) sion was, that we might learn much from them, and 
they much from us 

Mr. Hickok occupied the remainder of the evening in 
an address of unusual power and eloquence upon the gen- 
eral subject of Common Schools. This was the richest 
part of the entire proceedings ; but we feel it to be impos- 


sible to convey to the mind of the reader anything like an 


idea of this brilliant effort. Irresistible arguments and 


}earnest appeals were mingled at times with pointed satire, 


pungent wit and genial humor, and held a large audience 
in fixed and delighted attention for more than an hour.— 
The strong and central point of his argument was to im- 
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press upon his hearers the necessity of the faithful and BEAVI NTY. 


The Institute met in New Brighton, April 17. Some 


ng; 
ak laborious services of County Superintendents as the guard, 
the mainspring, and the crowning feature of the system. 5©"°T sl remarks were made with regard to the best method 
nt, Would that all the people of the country could have heard “8 shal _ - by Messrs. Carothers, M’Clelland, Gil- 

that speech. christ and Boots. Mess Piers Boots and Carothers 


en- 


— On Thursday the Rev. Mr. Findley made some impres- W¢?@ @ppointed to act wit e members of the Executive 

ted sive remarks upon the subject of reading, which he em- ( jane tte present, until the absent members arrive. 

5 of phatically pronounced to be the most important branch of Afternoon.— An Essay on the er! Orthography, by 
education—the key to all other branches. He gave some Mr. McClelland; remarks by Messrs. Gilchrist, Whit- 
beautiful as well as amusing illustrations and examples. ham, McClelland and Ca ers Physical Geography 

ay Mr. Hickok followed in earnest corroboration of all his Presented by Mr. Carothers emarks by Messrs. M’- 


rith - , lellar Thit ' na 
friend had said ; and soon afterwards Mr. Smith called up Clelland, Whitham and G 


ined a class of teachers, and directed them to read *‘in the old Evening.—An Address the general subject of Edu- 
ma fashioned way.” The strained, monotonous, bawling C@tion was delivered by Mr. Carothers which statistics 
I style and awkward attitude of some schools were well W&Te s!Ven, ¢ learly show the beneficial eflects of Edu- 
eg imitated, to the great amusement of the audience. He C4ton on the masses, and the ample means in the country, 
his then brought them to order, and set them to reading in a to place the opportunity wit 1€ reach Of all of acquir- 
a proper style, which was very creditably performed by all. '"8 4” Education,—we pay ich larger sums of money 
, f Mr. Smith, still acting the part of teacher, then read a for articles which are not aimed t e very beneficial 
* passage in a style the impressiveness and grandeur of than we do for Education. Remark the subject by 

Mir. which we have never heard surpassed. This we regard- Rev. Ree 1 s, Dr. Wina : Mr. J 
ol- ed as one of the most instructive parts of the interesting Wednesday.—The qui »°* Is the self-reporting sys- 
hit and varied performances of the institute. Subsequently *®™ in common sc! <<. ated I e beneficial 
ith this exercise was repeated. The readings were all good; Tesults,”’ for discussion. Opened by the reading of an 
al f, but we thought that Miss Margaret Rumberger, a teacher, Essay by Miss Calhoun, w iw f wi y remarks 
He bore off the palm. The ladies took no part in the bur- | Messrs. Gilchrist, W va ( the affirm- 
ative, and Whitham, | Boots, Met nick, Hunter, 


lesque readings. The funniest thing of all was Mr. Smith’s 


ry, 
grave and severe countenance, while the boys were at MeMillin and Carothers t egative. <A class drilled 





of ' , . 
—_ their sing-song lessons, correcting each other, and “ tell- |!" Menta. Arithmeti« sol; required the class 
oi. ing the master.” to be careful in art : f language, and 
- Mr. Findley gave a short address on Physical Geogra- |‘ lear in analysis, at t ‘ icting the exer. 
phy, which was deeply interesting. We cannot now give ©!S€ 1m such a Way as 1s e ‘ rest and keep 
the attention of a clas k Messrs. Hunter and 


a synopsis of it; but perhaps may at some other time. 








“a Messrs. Hickok and Findley left on Thursday after- caratners 

- noon; but before he left, the former teok occasion to bear afters Phe sine e offer- 
m his testimony to the faithfulness, efficiency, and accom- ed as , cA ros 43 Messrs. Piersol 
. plished talents of R. W. Smith, Esq., the Superintendent | *" 1 In a . 1, Boots, 
“i of Armstrong county. Paylor and ¢ ' om GuESNOnS 
0 The members of the Institute then entered upon an in- !70™ Miscellaneous box ae Speer 
om teresting discussion of the elementary sounds of letters, /@4- Phys Geog Mr. Caroth- 

or rather of the Enylish language, as found in the several } n10, intro 
fi letters of the alphabet. This was illustrated very strik- , soles ea he method 
ingly by a class who exercised themselves for some time | Of teaching W ‘ 

a in phonetic spelling. It was new to the most of us, and Eveni N . , ul re- 
Lin was at once interesting and amusing. I s year, to- 
se On Thursday evening J. B. Finlay, L.L. D., of Kittan- | S@ter witha ASL FORE, 
nd ning, delivered a profound address on the subject of Men- 4 that the ement 
to tal Culture. As it will probably be published, we forbear A very interest elivered by 
at to speak in detail of its several points. Pr Taylor, of B ‘el Teacher.” 
rts On Friday, the exercises were kept up with unabated |*T0!- Chapman t LTETRGTER, RETEST 
rey spirit, and in such variety that we cannot pretend to fol- |img 4 number of qu Le B Of tat 
at low them in detail. Near the close of the exercises we | Institute 
Pir had three short and pointed addresses from the Rey. Thursday.—Mr. ¢ . ng, } wed 
lis Messrs. M’Elhiney, Barrett and Wilkins, on the subject | DY T™ KS trom fe interesting 
od of the Bible in schools, which made a fitting and beauti- | ecture Writt was 1 by Prof. 

ful finale. At'’9 o’clock in the evening the Institute ad-|©®apman, whicl I feds t gs new to most 
in journed sine die, to meet again at a time and place to b f our teachers. i lay ed a lecture on 
n- designated by the committee of arrangements. English Grat ATs gay method of teach- 
‘st Could the members of the Institute, and all the visitors ;ing it, and nd t pra f itting Primary 
3- from a distance, speak publicly as we do, they would! Grammars in the " g é before their 
un bear a united and grateful testimony to the overflowing | minds were suffici ¢ S the sub- 
nd kindness and hospitality of the people of Worthington ct; giving it as his s is the cause of the 
@, and its vicinity. Sometimes there were good-humored | dislike manifested t tuay by! y pupils. 
ce contests among them as to who should take home to their Afternoon.—Committee resolutions, through Mr. 
= comfortable manzions and well spread tables the greatest | Campbell, reported a number which were adopted. The 


n- number of guests.—Free Press. ' following is a synopsis 
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Ist. Our continued belief in adaptation of the Pennsy!l- 


vania School System to the wants of the State. 
2nd. The importance of the County 
and its efficiency, when the duties are properly discharg 
3d. The necessity of preparation for his work 
by each teacher, and the advantage of attend vy 
more sessions of a Normal S 
4th. Expresses the hope 
prospect in New Brighton, may meet with favor from 
the Teachers in the County. 
5th. The advantages of Teacher’s meeting, County ar 
District, and the duty ol 
as in his power. 


Superintendency 


the Normal Institute 1 


every Teacher to aid 


6th. The necessity of reading Educational Books, and 
recommend the Pennsylva i Sct | Journal and the 
Educator, to the teachers as periodicals which they should 
support. 

7th. Relates to the duties of every Teacher to the ther 
members of @he Profession, and le s under ng 


for sake of securing situat 
of education. 
The following was afterward offered, and on motion, 


unanimously adopted : 








Resolved, at while we have no inclination to dictate 
to Directors the course tl ey shall pursue at the coming 
election, of County Superintendent, yet we wish to ind 
cate our ¢ desire for the re-election of the present 





incumbent. 
Prof. Chapman gave his method of teaching Grammar, 
Arithmetic. Vir. Gulchrist delivere 


true Al 


and also a lecture on 


phabet, and the e1 


a lecture on the laws of a | 


of the English. 


Evening.— An interesting Essay on the origin of a dol- 
lar mark, was read by Mr. McClelland. An amusing and 
instructive lecture on the method of teaching the Alpha- 
bet, was delivered by Prof. Chapman. Mr. Gilchrist - 

t ¢ 


torical view of 


J 


livered a lecture givi 


Education. Institute adjourned. 


One of the best literary entertaimments which we have 


been favored with in West Chester, was t teachers’ It 
stitute, held du r the veek t! Hor " 
Hall, under the directior Dr. Taylor, our able Superir 
tendent of schools in Chester county. The usual time fo! 
holding this important Educational Convention has been, 
heretofore, in ove of the autumn months, but as the Penn- 


sylvania State Teachers’ Ass ition, of which Dr. Taylo 
was President, held ifs annual meeting in our borough in 
August last, the Institute was deferred until the first week 
in the present month. Although May is generally e of 
the most"pleasant months in the year for such meetings, it 
seemed during the first portion of Jast week as if the stormy 
elements had combined to render everything as disagreea- 


The closing days, however, were very 


ble as possible. 

beautiful, and on Thursday, Friday and Saturday the large 

hall was filled with audiences composed of many of the 
t 


most intelligent teachers and friends of 





tay t 
CUUCalion tit 


sections of Chester county. 


No expense had been spared in procuring some of the 


ablest men in the country as Jecturers, and we must say, 


listened to a series of discourses and de- 


we have never 


1 


bates in any ed I 


ucational convention, in which was mani- 


fested a higher range of thought, and at the same time, so 


elevate the minds of teachers above the 
ordinary, mechanical routine of school 
Wm. Elder, of Philadelphia; Rev. 


Connecticut; George W. Curtis, E. L. 


well adapted t 
instruction. Dr. 
Francis T. Russell, of 
Youmans and Bay- 
ard Taylor, uf New York, were the principal speakers en- 
gaged to lecture at the evening sessions. 


Dr. Elder’s lectures were characterized by his usual wit 


and eloquence, while they were replete with most valuable 


SCHOOL 


JOURNAL. 


——eE 


suggestions in reference to the kind of education which 
urage demands. 


Rev. Francis T. 


nn., conducted the exercises in Reading, 


Russell, an Episcopal clergyman, of 


a branch which is very imperfectly taught in all our 


Russell is a reader who does not overstep 








iture his recitations. His readings are chaste yet full 
{ spirit, and are rendered more agreeable by a voice of 
great natu beauty and of high cultivation. His render- 
g of ** T Bells’? and ** The Raven,” by Poe; ** The 
Falls of Lodore,’’ &c., excited much applause. We hope 
to set 8 rtant study receive much greater attention 
in all ot stitutions of learning, than it does at the pre- 


cture on Dickens was a noble tribute to 


1 author whose writings, read in every 


land, have made millions happier and better. Is it not 
Strange that a scholar and gentleman like Mr. Curtis 
shou'd be mobbed in the ‘City of Brotherly Love,’’ in 
the year of grace 1860, and that he should find traducers 


even nearer our own home, 
L. Youmans, of New 
of his brilliant lectures on ‘* Ancient 


and on the ** Masque- 


The well known Chemist, Mr. E. 
York, gave 


Philosophy 


three 
and Modern 


rade of the E 


Science,”’ 
ements.’? Some of the passages in the last 
lecture, in which he personfied the four principal chemical 
elements, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Hydrogen and Carbon, were 


of extraordinary beauty and power. 
Bayard Taylor delivered his admirable lecture on Alex- 


ander von Humboldt. which the good people of Richmond, 


imight be detrimental to the morals and 
This is truly the 


think onr 


** Old Dominion.” 


laylor has yet given, and we 


Richmond friends might have heard it without serious in- 
iry. 
Several spicy debates on various educational topics, en- 
‘ 1 the ssions of the Institute. 


rhe fine Orchestra f.om Philadelphia, under the leader- 


ship of Dr. Cunnington and Mr. Hassler, added a very 


great charm to the whole proceedings. 


Dr. Taylor, by his lectures and by his efforts in the de- 


to conduct a Teachers’ Insti- 


The energy and executive 


exhibited his ability 


bates, 
tute, such as we seldom find. 
tbility necessary to carry through a meeting like this for 
of all commendation. 


McVeagh, Esq., paid a 


six consecutive days are worthy 
At the closing session, Wayne 

just tribute to Dr. Taylor, to which the latter replied in 

his happiest manner. We trust there will be many more 


such conventions in Chester county.—Times. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
The fifth semi-annual convention of the county Asso- 
nvened in Green Castle, on the 9th of May.— 


Cook, in 


ciation ¢ 
Vice 
R. Gaff. 

A fternoon.—** School Government.” W. H. 
would use the rod to enforce order and to curb refractory 


President, Jacob the chair. Secretary, J. 


Newman 


t 


spirits. 
t 


He thought some pupils could not be reached at 
suasion,’’ and to such he would apply the 
J. R. Gaff thought *‘ order’ 
enforced by the use of the rod, but, in the end, nothing be 


‘moral 


35 ; 


r’? freely. might be 





gained. Pupils who are “licked” for every offence, har- 


bor a feeling of hatred and revenge against the teacher; 
he discarded the use of the rod, and thought teachers had 
** better rule by love than fear.”? H. Amwake thought 


moral suasion preferable to the use of the rod, in the 
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1ich government of the school, but he thought corporal punish- it el sto te y, when pupils 
ment beneficial to some pupils. S. W. Eby thought some) w t fur \ re é them to study 

, of teachers consumed too much time in governing their the I 3 ass e Atlas, and then recite on 

ing, schools; he thought that if the pupils were interested in| the ups; hes , y much at ie, 


our their studies, good order would follow. J. Cook thought when they were i 3s. Het) ght 





step that to do without the rod entirely, a great 1 y parents { s to their 
full would first have to be taught and trained. Children were, | k Ss tes 2 t 5 study at home, 
> of taught at home that * flogging’? was part of the exercises he t ehtit w tss } | vide them 
ler- at school: he thought the rod could not be spensed wit vit ght, a studies. He once 
The until parental training became more perfect. C. B. Wolf) ca 1 meeting of the room, and 
ope thought little was to be gained by the use of the rod I e to the f the ince the study 


ion kindness was the best weapon. He referre othe case f G ‘ ‘ izing their 








yre- f a large boy, who possessed a stubborn s}] t, a wh lren at e, a f Xt-DOOKS 5 

had gone through the hands of several teachers, and ha i the re t Was & org } Grammar an 

e to | been hardened by ** corporal punishment,”? but upon con Geos ASSé | Amw pu s} d 

ery | ing into his hands, he completely softened him by ki: e t rhly taught the ge of seasons, 

not words and gentle reasoning. the ¢ it flere ‘ é \ irts of the 

rtis v. E. Emerson delivered an able and ir earth, (s ¢ ellects ol 
> in on Education, showing the necessity of a) the he 

ers is well as a good mental training. J. 8S. 5 { ess the port- 

d an interesting essay on the ** Usual prac e ott { : and would 

vew tice f Apologies,”’ at the meetings of the Associatior ( : Was sure 


ient P F , y d ( y pre- 


ue- Ss Bae eee Sean Reid $ t ( trate more 





last this } : + “a eee t ( f g ss a lesson 





‘ this inch t ughly ; he gave the elementary s . 

eine und their combinations in wore Discussed by Messrs. ae ae 5 eee eee 

rere Gall, Amwake and Eckhart. t 1 8 mt set dinaes 
Re g.—J. L. P. Detrich considered this the most im-| *" ; , . 

, 

or portant branch taught in the school room; he taught taug ,' ; * pares 

nd, i ; te ( n gen- 


and i age re al F. M. R entences 











tinct er neiat . correct accentuat a 1a le r 
the : Vara ili- 
emphasis a! ec ns. He exercised a class of 
onr ; \ \ I e himself 
pupils before the Association, which read well. 
in- - . t ‘ T a tl t ne 
Mental Arit! e —A B. Stoele would not usé ur 
author, nor give eto his pupils, unt they were w 
en ( " t 
| advanced et t the fundamental | ciple \ ( 
| ‘ " 
a“ ‘ t { AS 
1er- ~ cate e- 
Vie t ( ri I ele 1 the lea o 1 € x. K 
ery 
aid, tl vreat ect is to make the pu t iN tea 
. v 
n et ( of I t Hlesa < ea i : 
de- \ \ We ] 
el thought the ruie made the prince e, instea iI e 
isti- : : the I Reid, and 
" principle iking the rule. A. McElw ‘ , that gre 
tive : Ce \ 
. care s! ld be taken in endeav ng to make the put 
for : E } he 
think ; the young mind is easily confused, and, that 
bein ts : , : WHER! J e most 
State it iS easily Wearied and injured; he preterred con- 
id @ 7 ‘ 4 r r the 
crete t abstract numbers to begin wit! eat { efit de- 
i in : 
ractions W. H. Hockenbery ri S et of ‘ hers 
10re : 
teaching them,—his illustrations on the ard Ww 3 
g ' 
j | f A 
lat he was a good and practical worker. ers 
ifterr J. L. P. Detrich read a lette ( 

j I >) 3 
sso- t ¢ " 
Superintender informing the Association of sick ; » 
y— his family as being the cause of his absence. 


y J. J. S. McElwaine illustrated the working of Position.— that we vile irae tC with us. 


A. McElwaine illustrated Alligation, and J. R. Gaff the 


man ( t ve : protection 
nan powers and roots of numbers. f ertv : the t Stat he i be 
Lory Evening.—The Rev. T. G. Apple was introduced by th of ‘ 
« i . . . ' j } ' ¢ ¢ 1 nt] 
d at Cnairas the lecturer tor the evening. His lecture wa . » J ? . <s y 
‘ y ¢ t ( the art 
the iteresting and instructive, showing the relation between ve creased 
t be tutor and pupil. J. L. P. Detrich read an interesting es- « iragement 
5 — 5 
> « ee T 4 ** Ss i j It v¢é . t 4 I y 
x be say on the ‘* Usual practice of Apologies” at the meetings i ved, That w y County 
£4 Supe ter r t I n school 
1ar- [f the Association. 
syste a the caus f twe heartily 








Friday.— Lewis W. Detrich gave his method of teach- approve of the able maz whic he has discharged 


had : ‘ he duties of | ff s we have r ved a letter 
. ing local Geography, by the Atlas system; he required ' é : co pice Mental e hi P rh eo 
ight } . rom him informing us e affliction his family, we 

5 11S pul 4 > 3S } 3 , as he al > : 
pupils to study their lessons so well, as to be able to sympathize with him, a accept his reasons as sufficient 





recite without the use of the Atlas. J. R. Gaff used the ground for absence. 
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The 
High 


association met at 10 A. M., Ay 


School building, in Lancaste 


J. W. Geist, President A. M. W son, S¢ 


The President delivered his 
contained some good advice to teacher 

Mr. Lamborn read the report t Exes 
tee, which was adopted. 

Prof. B. F. Ibach, 
read an essay upon the teachin f Relig 


schools. The ar 


so far as our duty to God, and other f lan 
of the Christian religion upon wl ( t 
should be taught in the sch 5, a that 

is not enough. Religion, he vas tl 


places and amongst all people, but 1 lity 


amongst different people. Slavery, for ex 


sidered to be moral in the South, and 

The essayist contended that the Bible s! 

ly read ** without note or com t.>? t « 
teacher: not however,ina rdance with se 


but upon ground broad ¢ igh to embra 


all. The essay was discussed by 4 


Ibach, Sanders, Oberlin, Dr. Git s, Mrs. 


Prof. J. P. Wickersham, unt t time for 


Afternoon.—Mr. Wilsor 


‘ series 
respecting the forthcoming E 
Sanders, which were discussed u t 
Mr. Evans’ address 

The County Superintendent delivered a 
raneous address, full of pith ls stance 


ed the state of public instruct 
was ten years ago, and pointed to w 


be ten years hence, 


of teaching now practiced, espec y in tl 


arithmetic, Which was now stea the 
rules—a prt ss Of reasoning, W iss 
veloping the faculties of the child. I re 
however, he said, i: ir dwe ot ich 
abstractions, and neglect x the 1 
facu ties. I inguage s 1 be 

merely thi i g f ser I 

composition and structure ruage. Tl 
ing should be cultivated. B K-Keeping 


to make us familiar w 
taught in s 

might be taught in connexion w 
cluded with a few 


work together in the cause. 


The discussion Mr. ich’s lecture was 
Mr. Hobbs, Mrs. Gibt s, Me s. Row 
Brooks. It was « itended DY Ss 1e ft Sf 
but one morality as bu ne reé 
morality, and that the 3 people 
make immo? ty t e morality tha f 
one,—that there sas much ference I 
ing religion as ility,—and that 
same throughout the world than is m 4 
Mahommedan, the Jew, the Chris 
sects of Christians thems es. \ the 
Bible is as different as is the pe e WwW I 


followers. Where the morals of a people 


their religion. At the South not only does 
uphold slavery, but their religion also, and 


the Bible. Religion could not be taught in 


etary 
S \ 

tive ( 

ire Ac f 


+} 
at he 
ant 
Liti¢ 
was ‘ 
I é 
t XN 
t \ Vs 
ri 
G S 
a 
{ 
¢ 
( 
f 
‘ é 
H 
; Lf 
( 
( 
W S 
( r 
1i fle S ( 
( 
e religion 
scn Ss Wl 
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put sect anism Even the Bible is a sectarian book, i. 
e. part ar versions of it, and four hundred children of 
Bost the el lren of professing Christians, | ft the 
scl s on its ac int. Our schools were for giv- 
g truction science and literature for the culture of 
ne é lar t] heart in science and in morals; and re- 
. { eft to the ure ~ Some thought that 
e B she he ead inthe s ols ** without note on 
( I t ‘ thers tl ght to be no teaching at all. 
Some t t that st as much religious culture as could 
ve vit it infringing upon the religious opinions of 
others e. just so far as all the supporters of a school 
n. Some thought that the fundamental 
I s of the Christian religion should be taught, te 
wl , 3 answered that the rights of the infidel, the 
lew the ( nese pagans in such case could not be 
es 1e hinte that the | testant version ol 
( ‘ ¢ the touchstone of true religion, those who 
P th had no rights which the school law was 
bow t é t 
Mr. Wilson’s resolutions were discussed by Messrs. 


when on mo- 
Mr. Wickersham, the question was postponed. 

<pected from Stat 
N il S ? was post] until the next meeting. 
posed at 
Messrs. Pres- 


Row, Wickersham, Brooks, Ibach, Wilson, Sanders 


i i was 1 ted 
A St f bus ss the ass at 
I Z NI NTY 
et 4 i tne Lea ‘ s” Associat } was 
he é k. on May 18 and 19 
] ess ( the first day witnessed only € 
ft the Association at the ppointment 
P | the after » a address 
, ery t, sens € 1 ¢ ent, by I A. 
( t tor of the Republ was lister 
5 i W I ittract al 
es ( vere acefully depicted and 
the and ties of parents and teachers warmly 
sin N \ . I Ne vi us, fol wed, ant } _ 
sented ve fluently and distinctly the promident physics 
und othe eatures South America. Mr. Richards: 
t e some very appropriate remarks on the prope! 
¢ cting recita ~ He warned Teachers 
g asking questions in such a way that the ch 


*Twas better, he said, { 


the to ask the questions in such a manner ast 
t the knowledge of t scholar, and at the same 

e : ike the ercept | reasoning faculties. 
l vi g off rs were en elected :—H. D. Walk- 





- Sec.; L. E. Judd, 


J 1 H. Rinker, D. R. Carter and H. C. Smit 
Ex. ( 
the eve gr, D Davis f the Herald of the Union, 
é pleasing astronomical address on Lunar scenery, 
| es and influences; and Mr. Walker, of the 


resented a report Oo! 


“fF Schools, W h, with his wonted earnest- 
ness in { e terms, he urged the claims of Norma 
S instruction, and our pressing need of a Normal 
S this section of the State. Weare glad, by the 
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. way, to learn that his very excellent Normal Institute Midd States, and it e intent give it 
1 of will be prepared this fall to furnish accommodations fora every eiement nec t it a State Institu 
the much increased number of students. t yn, the building t : 0! : itl 
iv- On Saturday morning, the motion on the adoption of the va 101 t inst 
> report read the previous evening, was discussed by Messrs. ing ol P rt ul . . of it 
re- Lawrence, Walker, Richardson and Judd; the first warm- “ ; " ; . : ‘ ‘. ; 
hat ly advocating the claims of Normal Schools, alluding t eonduet : : : d . , a 
i his own interested and gratified observation of their work- of those des hee ns t 
all. ings, and stating his readiness heartily to « with this i: tution d , oO ( 
uld others for the establishment of one in this D natter, which } f y ted in 
s of trict ; the second, illustrating the need there is of hay and that is the i 1 ! 
100] better qualified teachers for the schools of Luzerne, : placed In 7 / ' : to 
ntal consequently a professional school in which to prepare 54! - — ail { or! C \ 7 
te them for their work; the third, assuming the necessity in « i e P c $$ 
the with characteristic enthusiasm, urged that we had talked ie m4 a Ml a nel . oe 
} be two years about it, and urged that something should t ach : urs. fol Pa m ul r are ; 1 Be 
n of done, and that the first thing was to find the man qualified jn one building. a ad S¢ _ P 
wh and willing to be the head of such a school,—such a man jg sure to occasit tro und \ ( ths ¢ 
was as the teachers and friends of education of the county follow 2 
would confide in and rally around, and the fourth, giving There is one other fact we desire to spea 
" expression to similar views, and concluding by saying, ‘ f, and th ul Is th t10 Ph us my Miss 
that he ‘*‘ thought we need not search very far for the 0 I 2 Dar! ngtol ; of Di D 1gtol 
” to have charge oft f ce ty t of this 
man. “arr ries a ag ee gre 4 ing erie : 
‘tate The executive committee were empowered to call, at and are clear in t] i = .' 
ine their discretion, a special meeting for the consideration of .,) ion could not | ( ad ‘g Alle 
d at the subject. Rev. Mr. Rinker’s well-defined discrimina- jg fort tte to be a h valuable ser 
ee tion of arithmetic as an art and a science, and Mr. Cai it . 9 Q wh te 
es ter’s report on English Prosody filled up the remaining the root of thing is ¢ el ently 
time till noon. modest and ip! Alle rning 
- Mr. Marcy, the Superintendent elect, was called upo1 It ist 1a } ( thie ct 
P to give his views on Versification, to which he res ol t . = 
in a very happy manner, showing his method of scannit ' ‘ pact ft wees . 
After which the Association adjourned. i : gi 
Was Vest ( ( \ } 
The Association, though well conducted, was thought R 
not to be as interesting as at former meet 
, eae . Eee 
it si s : WASHINGTON ( NTY NORMAL SCHOOI 
Selections from the Vewspaners. 9 : : : = 
* ae we ’ , ind twe t . t | ia 
, ai = 
CHESTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL ora a 
ar We earnestly hope our pe yple are alive to the I i inst ( 
" importance of this institution, which is now in the sis rs: 4. Nh % \ 
hands, and under the entire control of Pri Allen. Buffingt 
a We need scarcely say how eminently qualified he is P \ ; a p and 
_— for the position. An enthusiast in his profession | t al d ” \ I of Model 
rds | of teaching, he permits no new idea on this en- S I N ( 5 
rope grossing subject to escape his notice, and every ntil 12 t fo I { 
chers improvement in this progressive art is sure to be after . 
child | promptly adopted, and brought to a practi sal test admira rly we 
d, for | under his correct judgment. It is something, too, vigorous in t idents enter 1 
a in these days, to have a man at the head of a school and disc} ( deg f ¢ @ 
= who makes it a profession. Teachers are so now- and cheerfulness oon, that not bi 
a-days, until they can find something better, or at called out in the aft The students ar 
least more profitable, to do, and the consequence separated to f Ss, num 2, o 4 
Valk- is, we have persons occupying the position of in- and the classes are ced that € el r 
V. H. structors who intend to quit it the moment they ed in reciting at t e tim Hach recitatiol 
Judd, can get away. Not so with Mr. Allen, we are occ iples one half the end of ¢ recita- 
3, happy to say. tion, the division har s and recite to an 
Our Normal School, we predict, is about to be other Teacher. This , ent s es to a 
more thoroughly established than it has yet been, the students, the benefit of truct from all the 
aa and we hope to see it surrounded by a phalanx of Teachers. The « es, & so dis 
- ardent friends, who will never rest satisfied until it tributed that ea ma ae a VISILS a 
yf the is the first institution of the kind in the land. We week into the Model § L | S of the 
rt Oo! learn that a new feature is, a course of studies for best features of the Institutio1 Here 1 student 
rnest- a@ graduatory class, the members of which will re- teacher has an opport ty to see the « non 
orma ceive diplomas as in our colleges. The course of every day school at v ‘The Normal Sch is 
study as contemplated, is to be equal to any laid « pened every mot eading a lesso1 m the 
> the down in any Normal School in the Eastern and Bible on the part of the Principal. The first hour 
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of each day, from 8 until 9 o’clock, is occupied by 
lectures from the Principal, on 
Arithmetic, School Regulations, &c. Two very 
large and good Literary Societies have been o1 
ganized, and will meet weekly during the term 


Classes have been established in Orthography, 


Reading, Writing, Grammar, Mental and Writte: 
Arithmetic, Geography, Physiology, Elementary 
and Higher Algebra, &c. Quite anuml per 
sons have visited the School, during the present 





week, and all seemed much pleased. We hope many 
more will come and see what we are doing. The 
School is open to visitation all the time, and we 


think it will pay any one who is interested in mat 
ters of this kind, to spend an hot 


From one to two hundred student teachers, in the 
same building, al! at work, not even a whisper to 


be heard, everything moving on like pert ma 
chinery, is a sight worth seei Who would not 
rather see this, than the fight between the world’s 
two great ruffians, John Heenan and Tom Sayers! 
Come on, every body. As the School will be in 
session seven weeks “more, we urge upon many ol 
our teachers who are not here, to come on at or 

and realize the great advantages that are now pro 
vided 

best facilities and opportunity for the improvemer 
of tew hers, ever offered In WV estern Pa. We h ive 
room for many more, and will be glad to receive 
you among us. We have young men and ladies 
withus from Allegheny, Westmoreland, York, | 
ette and Washington. 


our regulations which, we know, will meet the ap 


This school affords, beyond all question, 


| 
i 


proval of all good citizens: 


Monongahela City Normal School Requlati 
1. Every student is required to be present to at- 
tend the daily f 


opening exercises of the Scl 


within 15 minutes after the ringing of the b ] 
less excused by the Prine Ipal 

2. No student will be permitt d to be ent 
from recitation, without permissior has first been 
btained from the teacher in charge of his 

3. Hach student is expected to wal 0 
thre neh the hall, up an 1 dow the stair-wavs, 
upon the floors ; no one must indulge in histling 


loud talking or laughing, or any unnecessary noise, 
in or about the school building. ; 

4, Students using tobacco are s@ictly prohibited 
from spitting upon the floors, furniture, &c. 

5. No talking, whispering, In 
way, disorder whatever, on the part of students 
will be allowed during the half hour periods of re- 
cltation. 

6. It is urged upon the students that they devote 
as much time as possible to study, after taking pro- 
per exercise. Walking the streets at night, unless 
upon special errands, is forbidden. 

7. Strict moral conduct is enjoined upon every 
student. Any one known to swear, drink intoxi- 
cating liquors, play cards, or engage in any im- 
moral practice, will be expelled from the school. 

8. It is earnestly recommended that each stu- 
dent select and attend some place of public religi- 
ous service, every Sabbath day. 

9. Ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to visit 
ach other’s rooms. It is expected that they will 
treat one another in a polite and friendly way when 
they meet at the school, but no further intercourse 
can take place between them. No parties, prome- 
nades, or excursions, composed of the two sexes, 
will be allowed, without special permission from 


the Faculty. 


intercourse 
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Be ow we give a copy of 





These regulations have been adopted after a very 


Phil sophical careful consideration as to what would best pro- 


mote the interests of the school and those connect- 
ed with it; and we now hope that they will com- 
mend themselves to the good sense and enlighten- 
ed judgment of the teacher students, and be cheer- 
fully and promptly obeyed, because they are rea- 


, . rte 
sonanvle and right, Reporter. 


SABBATH PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Almighty rested one-seventh of the time of 
creation, commanding man to observe an equal re- 
pose. The neglect of this injunction, will always, 
sooner or later, bring mental, moral and physical 
cde ath. 

Rest is an inviolablelaw of animal life. The busy 
heart beats, beats ever from infancy to age, and 
yet for a large part of the time it is in a state of 
repose, 

William Pitt died of apoplexy at the early age 
of forty-seven. When the destinies of nations 
hung in a large measure on his doings, he felt com- 
pelled to give an unremitting attention to affairs of 
Sabbath brought no rest to him, and soon 
the unwilling brain gave signs of exhaustion. But 
his presence in Parliament was conceived to be in- 
dispensable for explanation and defence of the 
public policy. Under such circumstances, it was 
his custom to eat heartily substantial food, most 
highly seasoned, just before going to his place, in 
order to afford the body that strength, and to ex- 
cite the mind to the momentous occasion. But 
under the high tension, both brain and body per- 
ished prematurely. 

Not long ago, one of the most active business 
men of England found his affairs so extended, that 
he determined to devote his Sabbaths to his ac- 
counts. He had a mind of a wide grasp. His 
views were so e, so far seeing that 
wealth came in upon him like a flood. He pur- 
chased a country seat at a cost of four hundred 
1¢ that he would now 


comprehensi\ 


thousand dollars, determin 


have rest d quiet. But was too late. As he 
stepped on his threshold, after a survey of his late 
purcha he became apopletic. Although life was 


not destroyed, he only lives to be the wreck of a 


man, 

It used to be said that a brick-kiln ‘‘ must” be 
kept burning over Sabbath; it isnow known to be 
a fallacy. There can be no “must” against a di- 
vine command. Even now, it is a received opinion, 
that iron blast furnaces will bring ruin if not kept 
in continual operation. Eighteen years ago, an 
Englishman determined to keep the Sabbath holy 
as to them, with the result, as his books testified, 
that he made more iron in six days than he did be- 
fore in seven; that he made more iron in a given 
time, in proportion to.the hands and the number 
and size of his furnaces, than any establishment in 
England which was kept in operation during the 
Sabbath. 

In our own New York, the mind of a man who 
made half a million a year, went out in the night 
of madness and an early grave after only two years, 
from the very strain put upon it by a variety of 
enterprises, every one of which succeeded, 

“It will take about five years to clear them off,” 
said an observant master of an Ohio canal boat, 
alluding to the wearing out influences on the boat- 
men, who worked on Sabbaths, as well as on other 
days. As to the boatmen and firemen of the steam- 
ers on the western rivers, which never lay by on 


|'Sabbaths,fseven years is the average of life. The 
- « z 








~ 


im pad op 
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Ty observance, therefore, of the seventh portion of our] on ' coneeived | ts author. has no claim 
ro- time, for the purposes of rest, is demonstrably ajupou o ttention, neit] i0uld we, in any manner 
ct- physiological necessity, a law of our nature.—ZJ/all’s | « re such prod 
m- Jour. of Health. i} iost deadly p y have a sugar coating 
1 - — — os | estibule of a mag! it | ding may be clas 
or- NOVEL READING. sj haste, while w re scenes that disgust 
ea- When we consider the immense influence the mind ; the ey: Mankind e to be seduced by elo 
exerts over our destinies, we see that its proper train- | quence OF style, s irgument, or seeming 
ing is of vital importance. The mind is never idle, | novelt; honght rust of truth, whicl 
and if not led to study objects of a high and enno- |e Imm rtal soul h d, and which the mo 
of bling character, there is danger of its seeking those | Dito! icon net t gard, Let no 
re- of a grovelling nature. But once enlisted in literary | 1ma¢ , as t many to d hat i mat 
ys and scientific pursuits, it becomes interested ;—new ter of ind fferen W s we read. < what 
cal thoughts are awakened—it contemplates with awe habits we cultivate, for i lease time 
und deiight the grand machinery of nature, and is led | DU. § l ali ire | ! e lor its use 
isy from nature “up tonature’s God.” While we should Let th prom ( 
nd not fail to award to literary attainments their true portance, the gener ) Q ad oil we 
of merit, we cannot but deplore the fact, that persons would hay ir I W red W I howl 
f education will worse than waste their time in an | edge, and prove rsel \dvan to the world 
ore ndiscriminate perusal of the worthless trash that is, We! { 
ns daily issued by our public press. ives wit iSLOL ul Lictior 
m- Book-making has increased to an alarming extent, 
of ind while there are many works published of a high SCHOOL TEACHI? 
on ilterary and moral character, which do their authors A ry iar mM ! sand 
bait redit, there is a fearful production of reading matter Teachers t : lop 
in- —wild and unnatural cast before the public, whose t] minds t} o 
the uthors “seek to entice the ye uth by a ‘kin 1 of maw W hat a spectacle di { 1 one who can 
vas kish sentimentalism, which engenders a morbid feel- | for a moment, t ul re 1 this 
st ing, that ill fits us for contact with the wor!d.” It/thoug! P ra moment nd reader 
in sa fact, which we are compelled to acknowledge, and endeavor to | \\ 
1X- that our fellow men countenance the writing and pub- | Over 
Sut lishing of books that injure the reader and beget a ructions and ure ipe, D 
er- taste for the fictitious and impossible. ‘Too large a only their ow 
portion of the public prints are devoted to the pu Who will it « : m 
PSs lication of tales and thrilling adventures, “calculated monwealth as th W 
rat to excite vain imaginations and cultivate desires for || 
ac- the marvellous,—already too prevalent in the human |their extern th | \ 
lis heart.” Such reading must be acknowledged a crime; panorama t He who would 
iat it weakens the intellect; it vitiates the taste, d ent our t ; } an 
ur- stroys time, and rejects the sober truths of life and)‘ nrolled, W r him \ ine 1n 
red eternity from the mind, and the plain truths of history | exhib e view or h Mis 
Ow lose all interest in the eyes of the n velist In the 3S]] r the “ H [ y i bear no n 
he perusal of novels, the intellect soars away beyond the | parison w ‘I 
ate limits of real life, and enters the realms of imagina-|turet I y 
vas tion, where nothiny seems impossible, and few things | wi | 
fa improbable. But " Ww 
Though some may claim that qualities of mind are | of tl i. 5 ire § ted 
be formed by nature, which, to some extent may prove | when ¥ 
be true, yet it is very evident that they are mostly the ing of th ther ] 
di- result of education, and the habits of reading. The | on cans W 
on, brilliant imaginations of an author holds undisputed | that “Un is ‘J ’ ly rtray 
opt ontrol over the mind of the credulous reader, whose |ed by P1 Hunti t ; wel 
an visionary ideas will eventually coincide with his own. | whic! rted b: ' nd. How 
oly Webster remarked that the caliph who destroyed many of this large b schers, wh re thus 
ed, the Alexandrian library, has been, perhaps, not ‘un- | engaged Lany d " fr nsi 
be- justly censured by subsequ nt ages, yet he doubtless | bil ty restin pe n them How many ar ialified 
ren onsumed much that was worthless, and something, | for the duties Supp n up the ay of 
ber may be, obnoxious. We may not need so general a‘ each cert te granted iese ‘I h und d 
in conflagration, but there is a large proportion of our! vide by the number eng a What would 
the later literature that would be benefitted by a taste of | result > A taurtling ht a r, it is the 
fire. ‘ smaliest of the thin nsidered con 
vho It may be argued by readers of fiction, that facts|nection. Th reat ¢ n t WD the 
rht as related by the historian, are insipid and uninteres- | spirit and feeling that y min 
urs, ting, when compared with the vivid representations | of those who are teaching to-day a! y enter 





of 8 portrayed by the ready pen of the novelist. Inj}ed upon their duties wit that have “a 


some instances, such may be the case, but generally. heart within and G erhea Or h they 
ff.” f we will deny ourselves the pleasures arising from | gone to their labors a iting iness 
vat, novel reading, for a time at least, and confine our- | th e in which | 
at- selves to historical facts, the taste which we so long surround them from to « Low much 
her have cherished, will eventually subside. Recitals |d r own feelit has with those w whom 
1m - irom imagination, though they be ever so ridiculous,|we meet. He who is | nd rful will make 
on nay, let them be unworthy of any notice, yet are|those around him so l O S¢ 


"he eagerly sought after and admired. A fancy sketch,! who love to teach ca heerful in th room 





The cares and perplexities of each day we: 
hearts are not 
of t 


to 


in the wor 
his arti 


develop mind 


those whose 
At the commencement 
Teachers were laboring 
sad when we reflect that “ mind « 
‘onsidered by 
tomake men, 
moment how vastly greater in 


he masses, the prin 


and Is D 
culture 
we realize for a 


needed to make citizens. ¢ 


portance to the children and to the future of 
country. is the heart culture, and the culture of 
social feelings, we doubt not a chan would 
diately take place. These ar without d st 
importance: ’ This suegests tl I" t 
be measured by another standard Hew 
ble of redeeming one bad y, one who has |} 
as were, to his parents and vy, has 
a bl not only in the present, but i 
He has prevented crime, and cl 
taint, besides ving to the w d,as the x 
labors man fitted for a n 
There are t day, n our schools. boys wl 
ing specially prepared to b n 
of God and man, and fitted t I 
many of its forms he power wh 
this fi re is unseen, yet it 
teacher If many of our T | ic \ 
they are teaching while explaining t) by 
taught in school, they would r ra 
house D Social culture mer 
other. Mut nterests and ire d 
Antagonism ire done aw ! \ ; 
brother 1} Its and m ul 
Heart ture puts the | i ship. O 
sion nd desires aré | ‘ \ 
nd wouder-working rent, whose va on 
the amount and kind of culture it receives 
The child who ha ( da hatred of bo 
hool iply fr t th he her 
ide th h ul by h unKI SS al ! r 
le acts. te ther with ] wunt mpatl 
constat It-fin iv, has comn ! 
proce = l \ I ada rel eC! I Olt 
iting i inan, ready lw o¢ to 
mat t] ons of | | 
t] hunar to-day wuo would h 
? t espect m had it n been 
1} rn and ail l hem | | 


‘ is tl eX] | m 
| 
tern i r for Not onl 
Dn I lil a et ( r { nd Ww 
, 

) Lt r I 0b V | ir 
“ yu {11 it t v 
to | ip tl rim ind al 

l I ns n 


re ( in e char r the re 
ntry Kellow 'T hers, Wl 

é with immortal 1 whi! r 
he hearts are yet ul din the 
\ nte t school m each da i 

e| ( tion, Can I, by an ict ! 
iwaken som lormant ] 1 new | 
ind h ypr ition e duties « 
Have [ not in the room el s I 
boy ( r W l da \ I f LWily I V 
this pr seed tim in because 1! 
ever ex ed, by word or act, that which w 
much need—sympathy? Can I not pour in | 
of con tion, and DY SO doit Y” revive those dr 
ing er ? 

HLow ‘ew of us, as Teachers, ever try to find out 


ler which pupils labor 


dificult 


unt 


Did we reali 


the 


Ze 
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how the human heart longs to find some willing ear 
nto which to pour its troubles, we should strive more 

rnestly to enter into the inner feelings of those who 
are with from day to day. The heart, like the 
endrils of plants and running vines, seeks after some- 
thing about which to cling and fasten itself. But 
this something must be brought in contact with it. 


Not unlike the law which regulates the intensity of 


ht and heat, is the law operating upon the heart 
nd mind Ih nner chambers of the heart are 
ened to the world. Only in private, and 
fered key of sympathy can these inner 
. n! d Seek then. fellow teachers, 
privat rviews with those who are downcast, dull, 
t A word may redeem If one such in- 
not succeed, try again under different 
I : vccomplis] work like this, is 
worthy the hig t inte ct. Che redeeming of one 
he awakening of one dull mind, may 
! il 1 the nd Be faithful, be 
| kind-hearted, and your reward 

will | ( ¢ y ( limes 


THE TEACHER. 


Perhaps there is no profession more responsible 
han th ( her ind clos. l: allied to this 
vhelming responsibility in the parent.— 
| he t r, the care and development of immor- 
{ el isted W | ila grare re sponsthaility ! 
Ihe mpressions m are most durable, and 

I Ol n th gems Of all virtue, or all vice. 
| the teacher stands as the type of 
f re - how ne iry then, that correct 
princely ilcated in the minds of our Ameri- 
can ficient to enable them to preserve in- 

te t benign institutions, given them by their 
ithers But it is a lamentable fact, that while other 
rofessions, which deal with inanimate nature only, 

( greatest atter 1, this profession is, in 
! part, W ly neg] l, and the teacher, who 
ho nly be one of “ nature’s noblemen,” en- 
I nev cation wholly unprepared; 

A I trust t dawning upon us, 

! Normal schools and ‘Teachers’ Insti- 
( ry au iries of our common school 

hroughout the v confederacy, which, in 
nection with the County Superintendency, will 

n, to a great extent, remove this palpable defect. 

It should the teacher’s imper duty to awa- 

) minds of the puy for knowledge 

r nd mot uweccomplished in one day 
this method, than in w school room drudg- 
"\ he heart works not in unison with the 
h 

Teachers should aim at th ghness, remembering 
that hild’s knowledge should not be estimated by 
} I f books f through,” nor pages 

t all these nothing, unless he has learned 

at will prepare him for an American 
oO very 8 } r ¥ think 
M g ernt se W t 

An appearance of thi u may be forced 
from the student, by the rigid discipline of a precep 
tor; | r all, it will but pr i semblance, and 

like the morning dew, pass away as soon as the fear 
that 1n 1 it Ss withdraw 

Awaken in the minds of e pupils a habit of ob- 
rva n. Point out to them the beauties of a pic- 
r r | nd | the earth, w rap pe d In a coat of 

verdur he heavens, bespangled with its million 


stars, and you teach them a noble lesson of sublimity 
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The moral and religious education of the youth of ter, in a h 

ountry, demands the most serious and earnest con D 
ideration of all reflecting minds. It is | iarly so ( 
In a country like ours. Oursis a democrat Q ern 


and its 
people. Intell 
sufficient for] 


stability rests upon th 
without moral principle, isnot kind en 
rvation. Zhat may build cities ty tl 


ment, 
gence 
pres 














>» | Qrs9 
i ‘ Al Viv 
t non- 
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I is cry Ol 
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\ h man- 
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may dot the country over with cultivated farms and bow lamenta Ww many 
pleasant villages, may bind its different parts to ther ter tl er fo 
by chains of railroads, or spr sad telegraph wires over th t to it pre- 
it like a great net-work, may erect colleg nd } viving 
schools. may establish armies and build navies, but d to ch they 
without virtue there is no sure basis, id the whol hat they 
superstructure must eventually fall; but it 1 r | nda- 
gratifying to every parent and friend of ducation r id in shap- 
see the manifest improvement in this ‘ticula i] do W ’ 
tl pop r lea. “ that the p? the © I oO hs he 
é ‘en of the State no longer y world 
( ind our cit 1s, imbued with t! ! \ | hear 
of the age. are beginning to shake off the apatl rv blasphem 
that heretofore pervaded the whole system. ( name of 
One of the m common defects of our sys ol God with strong 
is, that pupils, deficient in the common \\ W ven to 
re ushered into the study of th red past 
hranches of mathematics. Now, all t { Vy hool 
learning is inductive, every step depend- room \ vith the 
preceding on that none can be o’er past | r 1 young 
Ol damage ; he e, what ly imp m l result of 
u ”) the I na, si t lie 5 3S fat , 11 u I r 1? ~~ 4h | ir 
tal once) lon I i Wlil Ov 
Teacher nd sometimes paren I n ach rev 
for this error; from r own pecunia ( r { ( I her above 
frequently from different mot s, they en I W flanger? Do 
rather than cure the evil; but 1 am confident through 
this, like th other obstacles to ¢ rcom will or v h an 
ly vanish as the demand for better qualified cot L) think 
mon school teachers increases, and the intellectu to im V r, W 1 it 1s 
arithm be made, as tt should be, a necessary bral } I co leave 
of stud dup a 
The grand experiments of Graded iy N j cs of 
proved successful, and the dingy, ill from 
rooms are being superceded by the most mm | D e pro- 
eraded school buildings. May parents, teacher 
ric of edu n readily co-operate together i B r fatal mis 
t! 10b ork, and truthfully exclaim nded by 
¢ Our com . schools! Long may they bless I 1m 
Our land with n le men and true - 
While they survive shall we p i 
A bulwark strong and ever new 
l L\CHER. / . (raze 


stern reality pre nis itself, and at 1 mana y en 
n. Whether we a n accordal ! W } 1) lt-1m- 
f h i ht. and hear the wari r \ ( far | 
tl one shining n upon our darken i i I 1008 
ner roilow on ver U { 
But pl nt ag I men i yeul 
horses nepb ul apt tol tt t th ia a r ted 
to rform id that for the faithful ( | r the 
which they are held responsibl Ther »m will attempt 
of tl ‘ ye lor an eye and tooth foratooth’” system to ¥, NO! ny one 
W hat a m tv rush there is after riches! wh ie, but I 
scramblil wealth! and wo untot n » W nd entirel 
stumbles and falls in the crowd; for as no one w ition TA 
to be his * brother's keeper” he isruno rand crush- a n over to 
ed to atoms. | or her char educated 
The book of conscience. in which are inscribed / uchiy ed | ran as he or 


our duties, has become sealed, to be open d only on! sh req 


particular occasions, if at all, and its abundant mat-' lies further on 


may ve 


secret 
burn 


lired teach But the giant 


muy 
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as brilliantly as ever, yet all is darkness around 
there may be an abundance on one side of the river, 
while on the other side the hung ry starve. So with 
the teacher, he may have his head full of knowl 

yet his pupils grow up in ignorance around him. 

The school, in itself, is a miniature world. <A 
classes of society, and all conditions of life, have r 
presentatives there—the good and the bad, tl vist 
and the ignorant, the act ind the siothful, tl 
virtuous and the vicious, the witty and the f 
the defcrmed and the beautiful, the gay. the sad 
all there gathered together for instruc n 

The way and means necessary to instruct one « 
the classes, may not be adapted to the war ol ) 
other. hence the teacher, failing to recognise th I t 
may live to see a large number of his pupils b 
wiser for his instruction. Let the teacher draw } 
tifully from the “well of science, let him n 
how to impart knowledge to others, let him study 
laws of human nature, and when his pupils shall 
their stand in the intellectual world, with proud 
faction he may say, “This is my work, these wer 
my pupils.” 

Accidents, diseases, and old age, soon h rry oul 
wise men off the stage of action. Bacon, Newton 
Franklin, Webster. and a host of others have all 
finished their earthly career and died W or 
Morse, Nott, Page, and the like, will, too, soon yi d 
up their places of trust and go hence leacher 
is our privilege, yea, it is our duty, boun | upor 


obligation, to prepare minds to fill their places; 
train up intellects to traverse the hb 
f distinction, and of honor. 
depends on our exertions to guide her in her 
Without our labor, government must t 
to hope for an 
without exertion, 
colleges and seminaries look to us for support, kn 
ing full well that the r pupils must first be ours. I 
short, the whole intellectual world is looking 
assistance, and will hold us responsible for the faith 
ful performance of our duties. A Tra 
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An Address delivered 
Society” of 
WESTLAKE. 
Ladies a 
Literary Socie 
ties is to make 


ness, of 
State,” 

course, 
decay ; 


s¢ iences, 


} 
advancell 


would be useless, 


+ 
to 
! 


oe SEL LS 


sors, Wy, 


here ¢ j P 
Midia itd A tsi i 

Members 
The design of lite 


Litera y 


od Gentlemen, 
ty :- 
men and 


tend to effect this, not alone by affording opport 

nities and inducements to exercise ourselves in 
public debate, and thus to improve our language 
and acquire that ease and self-possession so much 


to be desired; but chiefly Waking up in « 
minds a spirit of inquiry, 


ducing us to apply for fact 


by 
of investigation 


and ideas 


of human wisdom and experience. I repeat it 
The greatest benefit of Literary Societies is, that 
they tend to make persons read ; It isa good thing 
to be sure, to be able to speak well: but ho } 
a man speak without ideas, and where can he get 
ideas unless he reads? If a person would bea g d 


speaker, then, he must be an extensive reade: 

But our benefit not depend solely upon the 
amount of our reading, but al: the kind, 
There is an of this eres rence, just 
is an abuse of eating and drinking. Asa person 
corrupt destroy his body by 


} 
Goes 


} 
uisO 


re upon 


abuse 


and 


may 


eating or 


CHOOL 





JOU 


RNAL. 


rnicious substances, so he may corrupt 
and destroy his mind and soul by reading pernici- 
ous books. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, first to ac q taste, a love for reading, and 


drink 


ng pe 


ulre a 


econdly, to be directed to a ju dicious — of 
\ooks, so as to secure a full, symmetrical, healthy 
elopment of our whole intellectual and moral 
Wi hope of assisting you somewhat in at- 
taining these objects, I have chosen the subject of 
Literary Studies as that upon which I I shall address 
u. I shall not lay down particularly, any course 
read y but shall ( ontent myst If with showing 
he imp ul of adopting such a course, and 
hrowing out a few ideas that should govern in its 
nursuite 
Our first duty, apart from that of acquiring a 
good elem education. which I need not dis- 
enss is ra) keep ourselves posted up in the local 
d ve i ne 3s of the day the doings of fovV- 
( nent, the movements of political parties, and 
the advances that are making in science, art and 
civilizatio No man, | care not what his business, 
cun 1 y periorm his d ity as an American citizen, 
or exereis tellicentlv his fra | » who neglects 
ma self acquainted with general affairs.— 
W vill pretend that the farmer, or mechanic, or 
hvs 1. ¢ W r clergyman needs no other 


what relates immediately to his 
thus limits his 
oped man ;— 


man who 
vartially devel 





n fact he » called a Man, heis mere- 
ya wyer, 01 doctor, or minister, as the case may 
We have too many of such * lop-sided,” one- 
dea m¢ 1 every calling. A general knowledge 


ischarge of even his special 
Gospel Minister. 
true of him. I] 


Yes, I mav say it is emphatically 


is becom rent that he must 

have othir to do with s« la ffairs except the 
mere business of living. But thisis a mistake. In 
ecoming 1 Minister he does not cease to be a 
Man. And it is with men he has to deal :-—to 
move upon their hearts, to influence their actions. 
to induce in them right feelings and purposes to- 
" s God and their neighbors. How can he do 
his successt , unless he understands their wants, 
t temptations, the circumstances that surround 
them And how can he understand these, unless 
moves and mingles in society, and makes him- 
self acquainted with all that is transpiring around 
him But many of the pre achers of the present 
lav s to ret all th Instead of being dead 


: “ of be 
and follies,as the Apostle in 
d in 


ng dead to its sins 
tended, they mav almost 


sense 


the wo 


ai 1 j rid. The great sea of 
human life heaves and surges and roars around 
them, and they seem to heed it not. Man may 
scout and murder his fellow man who is “ guilty 
ol as ) not colored like his own,” with ut calling 
forth word of righteous indignation. Church 


1g sinners who are “ attired in purple and fine 
umptuously every day,” may all 
and grind the under their 


the week oppress g 
and not receive one word of pointed re- 


poor 


buke. The widow is unvisited, the orphan weeps 
alone, the rongs of the suffering poor are unre- 
dressed but still they are acceptable preachers ; 


churches; 
stocratic col 


the 


nister in splendid 
ealthy and ar 
prea h elegant serm: 

ravity,” and 


hurling now and then 


they preside 
gations ; they 
of evil,” 
dogmas, 
at sin in 


‘ origin 
theological 
W 


nS On 


other 
ble 


a terri eapon 
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the abstract, or at “his Satanic Majesty,” it 
author ;—and their purse-proud auditors applaud receives m Wor 

the learning and eloquence of their favorite ke say on tl stand a 
] preachers, and “ roll sin as a sweet morsel under ler’s Analogy | lu ibte 
their tongues,” and hug their mantle of hypocrisy s¢ but it w 
still closer about them. ‘The trouble is, that they pe ike tl po 





preach and study Doctrine, instead of Religion; ce t high-met 1A 1 its proud, 
they have not studied human nature, do not sym-|impatient stam] distended 
: pathize with it, and know not how to approach it. nostrils and flas ) compost 
f They are mere mummies—dry bodies of theology, huge folios on t nd the 
2 from which the life-blood of humanity has been bstract of ‘‘Bab- 
. squeezed out by narrow views and wrong education, | bage ¢ Ma ronomi- 
. The most successful ministers are those of the | or logarithn t t do to deal 
j Beecher stamp—men who, I care not what their with the pract ( sage of stean 
3 | creed, follow daily the example of Christ,—whd | and light the it Wi ( 
) practice as wi lias preach his precepts. Mingling in| it \ ringing t it t vy, whee y 
| the tide of life visiting the poor as well as the ricl ts ty pe t he to 
‘ -dealing with practical questions—-denouncing ev ls | 1 diff was 
) of every kind, whethe r of Church or State—rebuk wing dow! | he X. ¥ 
ing all evil doers, whether private individuals or Z. of its logical sy vide ake 
} rulers, whether found in their own congregation or | Americo-Anglo-5ax¢ would 1each the ob- 
} in the halls of Congress :—these, I say, are the men stacle at a singlea l, grapple it by 
who are doing good service in the work of the the throat and su and thus 
’ | Lord, -who are leading on the hosts of the Church  s« re a tne | ( 
‘ militant, overthrowing wickedness and infidelity it t alone tl t needs to 
: * conquering and to conquer.” | te eds ) hye 
" As in the ministry, so In every other profession, | strengthene hat s} Lod ous pe r 
. true and large success can be obtained only by an of the human mind wl s tl s of time 
. ntimate acquaintance with human nature, and a‘ and space, talks 1m hat tl past d 
. ree and ever renewed knowledge of secular’ breaks throug! t J known 
” affairs f re th pow s eagl 
i But beside reading the news of the day, we! pin s far into t S | 
should at the same time, keep up a course of g es of those ert nd the re- 
y eral reading : and it is of this that I intended } n- gions ot si wh i the 
= ipally to speak, History should be made to give sou N ind sighed 
~ up iis stores, and Poesy should be ap} ealed to for beat | t outing 
a flowers to crown the royal banquet of the mind. ( a - ‘ ; it 
r. How our souls are made to expand by reading the power w h the v nd il of the fine 





I sublime strains of Milton! What draughts of in-| arts lipture, paint ind the ile blood 


iT » 

l spiration, what gems of knowledge we may obtaii 

é fr : ] q ° ’ } » M 

: from the inexhaustable ocean of Shakspeare’s re las PiVe \ \ £a M . \ 

n Nor must we scorn the humbler but still 1 Hon d I { me them 
- $s ol 


Shelly and Tennyson, or of Bryant and Longfellow, the Vil a a : at 


| 
us 
a | noble productions of Wordsworth and Scott and here \ very t p belore } 
| Whittier and Holmes, All of them are rich in there stand the : ir tenipie 


} 1 
} } 


truth, and bright with the flashings of genius. In embla a f 

prose we must read Addison and Wilson and Ma- N must we 1 t n t! l'ancy in its 
8, cauly, with Prescott and Bancroft and Irving. Nor airy play ; nor reluse ¢t duigen i even our 
d ought we to neglect Dickens or Thackeray or Char- || n p yf Mirthfu - t Urs S, JOK- 
38 lotte Bronte, nor, of our own country, Jam¢ s Fen- ing, funny faculty, that i world of trou- 
h- nimore Cooper and Harriet Beecher Stowe,—nov- |b! ) prudish oid 

d elists though they be. certain cl yf vir ( 
1b I am not an advocate of indiscriminate novel regarding anytl b 3 ont) 





d reading; I loathe and abhor this paper covered f sh but « \ nS 

13 trash that is flooding our land and pois ning the! It is as natural 1] t g : pre . 

st minds of the young. Spurn it as you would spurn Who ever knew a rea i £ in, WhO 
of » viper! It is the precursor and instrument of was a bad 1 raid 
id vice. But there are some works of fiction that are | to trust such a mal i ver me 
Ly calculated to awaken and foster only noble aspira-| from the man with a t, s morose dispo- 
Ly tions and holy purposes ; that hay » made thi creat  sitlon—¢ vl b ys d cut off Lis 
1g heart of humanity throb with more hopeful and _ kitten’s t f } } th it ;"—he is 
h healthful pulsations. Such are the works of the aman I would not t 1 lonely place 

1€ authors I have last mentioned, and of a few only inless I was well : it S { ne more 


1 , . : } 
HI a few—other; and such the world cannot afford to than a plea cone ( ith in the 
AE lose from its literature. We cannot afford to throw saying that every time w rh, we lengthen « 








e- aside indiscriminately all the works of fiction—the |i! lle who makes pe Q therefore, may 
DS “light literature” as it is called. “it is not good b nsidered a sort of especially if tne 
e- to live by bread alone ;’— mentally as well as bodi- | hun that t su S ine humor has 
a3 ly, we need a variety of food ; not on what is der t earts 
de solid and substantial, but also some is light, or a barbed shatf d the vices 
ey with now and then a few condiments and spices and follies of society Such were the humorous 
gg thrown In to quicken the appetite and waken up writings of Hood and } | such are the Iniml- 
iS, the sensibilities. I would not give much for a mind table drolleries and t of the Londot 
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{ sensible to laugh over t 


* Mrs. Partington, or the 


It is just as 


Punch 


nocent oddities of 





mots of Prentice to kindle with irtial ard 
the story of stern Achilles raging amid his wa 
ors, or weep over the unhappy fat f the lov 
Virginia, stabbed by her own father to save f 
from pollution. ‘ 

What I urge, then, is briefly s: that ¢ 
who aspires to be useful to societ ind esper 
every one who aspires to | l Suc | 

industriously a varied cou of read 

n t a careless, undiserim nating ¢« but 
prising works care fully chosen from every dk 
ment of pure literature Th h on W 
develop our minds symmetrica 1d, by | 
a store of the varied treasures of knowledge, t 
render ourselves highly useful as citizens, as ¢ 5 
tians, and, in a word, as men. 

I have not mentioned the part lar b st 
I would advise a person to study,—yes } 
mere casual reading does but little good, oft: 
harm. Everv book we undertake to read must be 


studied carefully, thoughtfully, critically ;—th 


1uthors I have mentioned, we named only by w 
of illustration. as representatives of their clas 
But I cannot help speaking « author ( 
particularly; and that on Shaks re I 
Brae is, of cour the greate id best 
—for it is the word of God. and must i eiy l 
pass any work of man ;—this f course de d 
our first, our constant and chief study ;—but t 
in importance to the Bible, and towering far ab 
all other works of human wisdom, stands th 
perishable monument of Shakspeare’s genius 
Shakspeare you may find the profoundest ph 
phy, and the keenest wit; the ftiest el 
and the sweetest poesy ; il sh t. the best of 
ng that the best literat contains A} 





able writer has said W hoe r WwW 1 lea t 
thin natura ( iriy, | \ 1d 1 x Ss 
himself intellizgibly an¢ irnest t him g 

day i ] nigh to Wil ! > spea ! N 
this exaggeration. Excepting t sible, it 
ercised a greatet id bette l ( I { 

and " Ty tl nh all one Db ‘ comp | \\ 
oul \ though u 5 ha been 
fitted by Shakspeare’s lal nd th nfl 

will yntinue to be felt to 1e ¢ 1 ol No « 
has any r foundatio y 

who has not idied and i lOve ‘I eat 
poet ot} ] . Everywhe Nn sal 
hold word, and yet how few « pl d l 
significance ! | en | l of | 

good society speaking of “the R th 
Shakspeare,” or inquiring ho gs th 
Shakspeare! And many read S S] 

do so merely be seit is fa rab t ; t 
love it, because they do not und | 
do not give it the requis n it 

thoucht; they are too lazy to read , 

They delight to skim o . 
th ut requires no mental ef Wha t 
for noble sentiments, beaut | langu | ( 
ceptions ? ~all they wa itis t tne tl 
story,—to get the he ind e su 
through all their dangers and hair breadth escap 
and have them happily m 1 Expect 

find such gratification in Shaks re But d 

be d scourace l, and call it dry, and t WwW sid 
even if you do not find it entertaining at fi 


, 
ponder lit 


Persevere, study it } 


long assuredly learn to love it; and you w nd 
init ahigher gratification than you have ever 
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a gratification 
that is noble in 
ter and greater 
ns. 


hat warms and strengthens all 
and that makes you bet 
uught and feel d aspirati 
vou to adopt and pros- 
iterary studies that I have so 
Ch re l 


meat 


ng al 
In conclusion, let me urge 
yf ] 
ommended. 


| ample | 


ecute the « ) se ( 
s no one of you 
s todo itif 
if you will 
yu will be surprised 
IS, andeven years, 
been wasted or 

W hat 
if you had devot- 
What might 
you would 
of your t and 
sinful, 
aso mental 
of ali the wide 
, except what 
their vis- 
takes away both the 
nd incentives to higher attainments, and 
affair,.—a sort of tread 
read, tread un- 
ies, or feel the 
driver, P 
‘hand you v 10] 
| have been recommending, then will life assume a 
} of usefulness 
inually before 
1e soul enlarg- 
| constantly 
mind will plume itself 
with fruits 
ls, and flowers 
literature, to 
for the in 
within the 


in idleness, 


\dulgences. 


“ature 

lily accomplish, if 
ime, 
‘ulnoUs, 


‘ 
Oi 


narrow circle ol 


inte ++ 


ceasingly the satite d 


1] 
nil r , 
rp lash of that cruel slave 


overty.— 


: 
the course 


will be quiecl 
hid fb jul 


improved; ambition wil 
ird, and the 


for frech flioht na 


1d back laden 


come 
1 

any lant 

Ids of 


1oOn, 


aned from 
who live 


HABITS OF STUDY, 


s e Chatfield Academy, 
l/ esota Tl’. F. TaicKstwun. 

h so much has 
man of reflec- 
nhood, spontaneously 
An instinctive 
thoughtful ob- 
young people, 
to the te mptations 
h which he him- 
minority. He¢ 
hat he shall be 
k or shoal in 
ans < 


, 


‘f saving 


fund of thought 
rience and ob 
lite these 


int 


light and brillianey, as 
to le them to rear | licht-houses all over the 
t waters on wl the youthful navigators 
ar ling, illuminating them with many a friendly 
be Some avain. are able oniv to con truet buoys 
or floats to i te the channels of safety ; whil 
thers, from paucity of talent, can merel “stick 4 
stake” for the guidanc f their young friends in their 
nautical excursion This last marks the height of 
my ambition. 
It is needless for me to say, that I contemplate 


lively interest,— 


this body of youth with the most 











oht 
| ob 
hese 
y, as 
> the 
ytors 
ndls 
uoys 
vhil 
ek a 
their 
it ol 


plate 


st,— 
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there is no need of my saying that I conten 

buds of promise in the mental and moral na 

fore me with the intensest solicitude. A caden nd Us t I I m the Senior 
You, before me, may be the bulwarks of virtue in down to the | ler Fr 1, nearly a r 

a score of communities; you may be the pillars { - f t I 

goodness, the truthful, honorable exponents of a T tudent who th 


sound literature in the various societ in which you tion, and far from 





may move, or you may be a blight,a mildew. Miasm 














may shoot from your lips, and moral pest lence ema ntleman found , a 1. to-morrow 
nate from your person as you pass down the stream hem str) nd on 1 a a ictter to 
of time. infecting all who come within the sphe r riends at ho! er ious in 
you! n Light, as pure and be ful t] fT ps 
orient. radiant like the eyelids of the morning, n | | 
follow you in your future career; or 1 nd cl | God of 
ind night may settle down upon cil n wl ) monizes 
you nd act Progress, the h } pr ra ( \ l I s regula 
noble minds alone, may roll onward gi ly W nevi 
the « tive influence of your philanthroy tenden rul \ over 
cit r wreck and ruin may gather vn 1D 
t race very thine fair and k ly the 1 : \ 1 team 
port is in which the force of your ¢ mpl ni r e load 
felt i yh to run 
Sor one has said, that “man is a bundle of ‘a might 
habit nor is the statement much too strong. Tl t | ‘ 1 would 
pewling infant, at first peculiarly the bondman of when the pond | dashed to 
stinct, soon learns to Jaugh and ery and coo by W hat ntellect 
The middle-aged man “plows and sows, and reaq thou lf m the engine 
an 1ows ” on, year after year, in the same w: t] th t th it 
h th before him was accustomed to perfort next 
these eations. ‘lhe aged man, in his cozy old arm lition ? 
chair, claims, by pre-emption right, the chim j r-| VW ild run i cours 
ner which he has been wont to oc Ipy lor the last nd rr { v bolts and 
fifty years, and is unhappy if it is not con ; and 
him I'he miser is what he is, more from habit tha r is, not 
from original constitution, ‘T’yrann lat 
perfects li pest, where vicious h 
toms are prevalen Assassina Is, murder R i efore 
the 3. lawlessness, all spring irom 1 not-ped sell in 
‘ | ns which have been strengthened and t thi 
haps lled into being bv habit Mat \ ie { ’ r S 
Ss to its influence. His intellect, his 0 ( leen 1 this 
b his will, his moral sentiments, his dome t rhaps 
cond t, his ommercial transa h l ol 
character, each acknowledge humbl Wal | h - 
aicta i behests fan 
Day by day witness the tren } 1 and 
early | Laeame deel nd 
C 7 ! nth ntellect nda rerma | 1) [ 1 W V 
th is t tracerv of the scul I ithe: te 
out which he lowly « ing th | vrinal 
ne! Phi Ol mod ol } t] ) ar 
ng, eng? t isel pon our m I 3 any 
ant } mselves a part of our n Ni ual 
of log no marshal the powers « 
apy h ns s, can entirely 1 ed in 
off now; for the very intelligen to v h \ history 
irguments al iddressed, and the emot | g nd 
ol juen ssaults, are the most | 
admirit ubjects of what you attem 7 \ I 
H ; their enslaver, and leads t n wh com 
it w No one but the great God nera 
ba ) 10 OD he Arch PD { ; roprl 
des | " I ot the 
l sh W n ea \ V d Li 
n ressed MV mind m . 
| 5 it ne ! il S \ cn i y ( ] i | 
) yw tne ndulgel Ll be rin th ; 
lect bles 
That th itellect has its habits, admit i not 100 
single doubt. That these habits are largely acquired il great 
in youth at school, admits of no more doubt. — rhe luring 
Desultory methods of study, may be indulged in dreams, 0 ms, DO 
so long as to become established asa habit. This n f t iding of thi 
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judgment, no enlarging of the understanding. Ther 
is no vigor imparted, by which the man is better able 
to grap] le with the stupendous realities, and to tri- 
umph over the numerous asperities of every-day life. 
There is no chastening of the fancy, by which it 
taught its own propersphere. Vagaries revel in the 
halls of thought, and whimsical fantasies dance in 
rapid succession through the brain, while reason and 
common sense are driven into hopeless exile. 

Thus all the intellectual powers become imbecile, 
and what is worse, they love what produces their im 
becility. They cling to their effeminate practices 
till every noble and god-like energy, which was origi- 
nally given to them by their Creator, is prostrated 
into abject servitude to a dreamy thoughtlessness 
Hence, the young man is all unprepared for act 
and laborious thought. He lives and dies a stranger 
to philosophic greatness, because he is a stranger 
that severe mental discipline by which such result 
are alone obtained. He lives and dies un 
the throng about him, because the apa 
thinking powers so complete, as to prevent him 
making even a ripple mark upon the sea of intelli 
rence around him 





** Dost thou live, man, 
labor? 
Art thou free, or enslaved to a routine, the daily machin- 


ery of habit? 


dost thou live—o1 nly breathe an 


For but one man quickens into life, when thousands exis 


as in a torpor, 


Feeding, toiling, sleeping, an insensate weary roun 


But suppose the young man to have sailed pretty 
lear of rev ry, there is a vortex equally ruinou in 
its results, into which he may be drawn. Hi: may 
not dream, but he neverthel $s hates the drude ry ol 
thought. H 
scientific truths 


pleased attention to the skilful lecturer, who is abl 


aS a relish jor conversation, in which 
, 


re communicated he listens with 


tO popularize me aphysical lore; he reads eageri 


the various re-hasies of Locke and Newton—som 


most miserably seasoned too whl 
lar form, make their appearance in the various b 
markets ; but he will not think,—he loathes thoug 

It is of no use to demonstrate to him that fortune 
and empires and governments are founded on thought 
you need not take the trouble to prove that all who 
are great became so by th ht: that all reform 
and all progress are the result of thought, that tl 


only real live man, is the man of thou rht, he hears 
it all very complacently indeed li 
it, but he w wt think. The frivolities of youth 
catch away his mind, he joins in their festivities, hi 
intellect is lost in the giddy whirl of excitement, in 
which he is constantly engaged, and he does not wish 
it otherwise. 

Alas! how few American youth are thoughtful 
are thinkers! low few are the worthy sons of ou 
staid Puritan ancestors. How volatile are all th 
thoughts, how wild are all tl inings, and how 
puerile are all the deeds of t] our young 
men and women. Sobriety, gravity, staidness, would 
be ridiculed in the young man now-a-days ; he w 
would, during the years of his min rity, abandon th 
irregularities of youth, would have to retire to a 
cloister, or be the derision of ev: ry laughing wight 
who has escaped the domain of pinafores and 
nursery. 

But he who, resolved on goodness and greatn 


Lilt l1mae 


lt 
f the majority of 


turns his back upon the giddy whirl of excitement 
incident to his juvenile years, and steadily moves on 
ward towards the accomplishment of his purpose t 

he finds himself the terror of demagogues, the coun 


selor of Senates, or prince of journalists,—th« 


perior of presidents and the guest of princes, may 
well pass heedlessly by the jeerings of the thought- 

3! ut him. Such a man will tower above 
arth cannot keep him down. His credit 

out-sail that of the majority ; the wind and the 
. bid him “ God speed,’—he glides unharmed be- 
fore the storm and tumult, which gathers gloomily 
over the plodding sailors who derided his sober habits 
in his preparatory career. Such a man lives for 
future generations, not for the present alone, he will 
be the companion of the wise and good of all ages, 
the exampler of the ambitious till the trump of the 
Arch-angel shall sound the knell of time, and the 
finger of God roll the heavens together as a scroll. 
Spurning the frien: ship of the fools and foplings of 
his youth, he enters at manhood the council chamber 
ff nations, and sits down conspicuously, amid the 

mulated wisdom of two hemispheres, 

man may die early, his life is long. He 
1en the motley throng who were contempora- 


| ] rl 1] : i. 
eous to him have lain in the silent halls of oblivion 
I 





BPG . ume 


neand 
ADA LUS ) 


*‘ We live deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial 

We should « it time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 


The boy, who by habits of thought, has imparted 
toughness and solidity to his intellect, need not fear 

r enduran manhood, if the same mental laws 
which gave him these qualities, are still adhered to, 
for devel it, progress, are written by Jehovah's 
wn finger upon the spiritual essence of the mind, so 
lone as we are true to the laws of our being. Under 
this law, endurance, energy, comprehensiveness and 
quickness, are cumulative. There is no setting 
bounds either to the rate or extent of increase. 

W hat sublimity clusters about the intellectual 
operations of a great man. He speaks, and swift 
the “ winged words” leaping from his tongue, the fire 
of his gleaming eye, the thought divine, hurried like 


thunderbolt from Olympus, buries itself in the 
ds nvictions, swaying the multitude to and fro, 
the tumultuous heavings of a troubled sea. He 

~ $ h pen 


ns of thrilling thoughts 
rhrong about the standard of his mind, and call his will 


} 


Behold,—his court as a monarch’s; ideas and grauad im- 


, With gorgeous cavalcade, the splendor of bis spirit- 


an; the mighty argument rolls on « 
: iding every avenue of the under- 
derstanding, and gilding them with the supernal light 
of its own transparency, while here and there the 
sold or beautiful figures of the rhetorician cluster 
with captivating grace amid the glorious thoughts 
He is the mathematician and the 
astronomer, he boldly pushes out into space a billion 
and a half of miles, beyond the known limits of the 

lar system. ferrets out the figure, orbit and size of 
he truant planet, which for ages has disturbed the 
zy, lonely dance of exiled Uranus, and returns with 
silvery light of a star of the eighth magnitude 
ling his brow. He is the philosopher, “he un- 
ts the colored threads of the sanbeam, makes 


he is elucidating. 


ipor do the work of a thousand horses, and lays a 
track for the glittering thunderbolt.’ As an ento- 
mologist, the thinking man dissects and measures 
he coats of the stomach of the animalcule ; as the 


eeologist, communes with the existence, which lived 
millions of years in the shadowy past; and as a chem- 

















~ 2. one 
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ist, tracks the elements of the physical universe |] 
throughout the tortuous courses which they pursue, signed me, and the that agitate my bosom, 
in obedience to the hand of Omnipotence. ] ‘2 >. 

These are the results of thought,—these com with pride, when ] t high honor con- 


along through patient, persevering,practised thought. ferred on me, in bi ected as Lecturer ir this 
How choice then, the thinkers company, how select Institution, on Physi y and Hygiene. ¢ alled 
the associates with which he surrounds himsel! by a se f duty, | + iply—asking, 
Sublime, beautiful, infinite ideas are the commoners however, for you! ind pardon for any 
of his court, while he is king. defects that may a y my feeble ¢ fforts. 

| hd ‘ S ca duties 


“Give me but a lodge in the wilderness, drop me on an 3 
island in the desert, ; 
And thought shall yield me happiness.” pia 
My young friends, is it your ambition to excel in 


the charmed circle of noble thought? Sail not by Rh ¥ * r ' ) number 





the siren sea of revery. Be not a voyager upon the , ints ireals ) men and 
ocean of listlessness, but give your days to watchful- |. ees ae < iar -t scent 
ness and study. ‘To-day youare forming the charac- ,¢ lif, ‘a oe d is ex- 
ter of the lazy dreamer or the thinker. To-day your ) opting creat t] : 
mind is being shaped for imbecility, for a life of jpeie accomplish | 
empty nothingness, or it is gaining that manly vpiuy the wo ld nd G 
prowess, which will enable it to delve with success jande ¢] | 
amid the sublime wonders of the “ rock-ribbed earth,” ., peg epee 
or to sail peerlessly, side by side, with the “live thun- ¢.)au4 f. od 
der,” as its rattling car leaps from crag to crag amid ;, 7 

lpine mountain ridges. This moment—every mo- Did I th, ike it. ] 
ment, is doing its little mite in fixing upon your in should Ser : fold my 
tellect eternal effeminacy,—mark it, eternal effemi- yande and wait d o ute. 
nacy,—or in giving it an Archangel’s wings, by which yyy | ; shell 
it shall be able to travel the upper azure, or lower we reaD ra eS d our seed. 
Tyrian blue with equal facility. Your eye, young 4 i lt selliaid that with 








i ‘ . 
friends, is now taking the hue, at best of bea “a eee Eee Sey rvest of 


ediocy. or 1s lighting up with the fires of an inward laaenvra nd e still 
intelligence which shall burn through an eternity ol 4 i shall 
; or I al 

vears, : ' { y t | arn how 

Life, with most of us. is a stupendous burlesque. |, 

Created to think, to understand, to judge, to reason li] healt] 
; ‘ : v } il l i eh ere oa 6 

we descend from our high prerogative to grope with |}. enlos of 1 dasa 
the mole amid the dark, gloomy dungeons of igno : P d to the 

f i tot 


rance and childish fancies. We eat, and drink and d { { rvances of 
sleey ind wake to eat and drink and ep in Cy nd 
till our three score years and ten are full of the du 424 ‘ 

insensate, animal round, when the michtiest event of ere 1] ne 


I L I Piel 

a life-time is accomplished,—we dir Our friend 1por- 

then assemble, generous souls, and epitomize the bur ani. 
lesque, by writing for our epitaph, ee 

Born on such a day, and died on s ther.°? As pert t I ot lec- 

+ ie? rie 

W ould you live while the mouldering monument — 

crumbling into dust ? would you mak existence other a = > rere 

thana burlesque? Be heroes, be heroines of thought. ae °F , AEE . ‘ 
Lay your intellectual foundations broad and deep ve : “gi 

"tha ot m i in ind 


Pile the superstructure high, and of material that 


will outlast the granite rock. Thi somethin do |, - : ; : 1 


something, and you will be remembered. 1 your yur- 
head and heart in devising great and good deeds. a as | ha 
From this day on through life, fill up every moment , t has 


with conceptions and deeds worthy of a man, and \ 
Will create your own title toa plac e among nat re S 
noblemen. You need not trouble yourself about ) 
ing remembered. You may be dead, but “yo ot nny oe 0 a 
will still live’ embalmed in the erateful remembran EG STE ; 


1 . ® : ! VOT A LU 
of all such as admire true nobleness of mind an : ery 
ek BA! . 

divi | vhich 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. he ag aie agpiess 
Introductory to a Course of Lectures on Ph lo eC 
and Hygiene, de livered hefore the Class of Liaqo ‘ been il 


. . estl ul S and 

leade my and Normal School, April 13th, 1860 ts improvems ( y be in 
a by reque st of the Class. By LL. T. Be AM, | acco! d ince with law 

) . ° 

M. D. How, then, to m t of life in its physi- 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—I rise before you this|cal attitude. how t ialify its energies, how to 
evening with mingled emotions of humility and /fortify it against the disturbing power of disease, 
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laritv 


and promote the and trength of th 
forces of life and health, are questions of deep im- 
portance, because we are physical as well ] 


agents, and a deep degree of responsibil 


revu 
1 
| 


as mo! 


+ 


ity rest 


upon every individual for the proper discipline of 
the functions of life. There is a science of living 
right, of deve loping and dire ting the organ! d 


forces of life, in accordance with the laws a 
ing in the constitution 
rom these 


mind be 


nd economy of 5 
may not the human 
the structure which 
upholds itself? and thus be taught to understand 
many of the causes which invigorate or de] 
that mind, by their actions 

structure, and not only th 

enjoy vigorous health and length of 
to form such health for very Man 
wishes in this world are two-fold, and are expressed 


considerations, 


} 
made to loo! pon 


ress 


upon corporal 


man’s | 
o understand how to 


sa 4 
us 1 


man 


inthe five following words—a Jong a l happy life. 

And yet how few, how very few, of all the many 
millions who dwell upon the earth, pay any atien 
tion to the laws governing these s ibjects, which 


are really the grand desiderata of every human 
being. The time spent by many in reading trashy 





books, and if possible, still more trashy articles in 
many of the /iterary journals of the da yclept 
polite literature, if spent in becoming acquainted 
with their own organisms, would add to t ! 

and years in a ratio w* have no sure means of ¢ 
puting. 

To what do we owe the vast increase of yea 
human life, within the last two centur 
those men—few in number compared with all—w! 
have steadily and laboriously investigated t] 


which govern man’s complex org 
not again behold man living 
old, a half a dozen centuries or mo 
knowledge obtained and disseminated by au few, has 


p! 
the aggregate of human life 


pate man from the thraldom of 


doubled human life in two hundred years, what 1 
not the many do? Ir proporti n is the 
which govern man’s physical nati re un 
will be the increase of life and health ; every atte 
tion to their simple truths will, theref . 


present time those who liv it 
years and ten,” usually drag their feeble b« 
through their latter year thout ple i 
with increase of sorrow, until life’s feeble thread 
cut, and they are allowed to < into the quiet « 
the grave, and find a rest they have wished 
many years, 

This should not be. Mat € iould be in h Ss p! 
at three score and ten, and if he lived ir full com 
munion” with himself, those sinking to the tomb 
before an hundred years had run their rounds, be 
tween the cradle and the grave, would be most rare 
indeed, the exceptions, not the rule. 

The boy or girl, who is born of healthy parents 


reared in sobriety in all things—labor, eating and 


drinking—with a full understanding of | the d 
mands and capabilities of his or her physical « 


ranisim, holds the key of its existence, f 


if not altogether, a century of time That man 
sometimes attains a great age notwithstanding his 
almost constant opposition to the laws of his o1 


ganic structure, is a proof that with proper atten- 
tion to those ind exception would 
change places. It follows from this, then, that the 
first effort in the education of human beings should 
be directed towards the pre duc of a well de- 
veloped, healthy body. 

From some cause or other, the 


laws, the ru 


tion 


education of the 
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’ } 
pody 


has been almost entirely overlooked in the 
ages of the world. The mode of life pur- 
sued by our ancestors. develops d the physical man, 


nrevions 
previou 
I 


and the natural instincts of human nature, in a 
rude state of society, led them to the chase, the 
uhletic sport, and out-door pursuits. As society 


progresse d, other influences were brought to bear 
to keep them in ignorance of the value of physical 


A scholastic phi 
manifestation, was independent of the body ; 
the mind being the could 
iterial basis. considered 
impure t 
treatment it dese 


losophy taught, that mind, in its 
that 
not have 
the 
emotions, and the 
made to do 


immortal soul, 
The 


body was 
7 l 7 
{ rhts and 


ved was to be 


be =f 


penance. This, or a similar philosophy, combined 
with a total ignorance of the true relation of mind 


and body, has tended to produce that almost uni- 
ical education which we see 


versal negiect ol physical 


manifested at day families, schools 


ill 
and colleges. 

How great this neglect has be 
told than how great it now 


en can better be 
. ‘The extent of an 

n be best seen when it has fully matured its 
uits. To the neglect of the body our graveyards 
an testify by the thousands. From it the young, 
the beautiful and the gifted, come up to speak in a 
They were the pride f their friends ; 


evil ca 


took | rs and prizes at school; bid fair for use- 
fulness in life, but were cut off in its meridian, be- 
ise of the ignorance of their instructors, in caus- 
ing them to violate God’s established law. Weare 
then told of the uncertainty of human life, and the 
mystery of God’s prov idence. 
With all deference to such teachers, we hold that 
L ni s not so uncertain, and that God's provi- 
e is t so mysterious. ‘The existence and en- 
oyment life is depend nt upon physical laws, 
vhich, when understood and obeyed, life becomes 
11 ter ibsolute cet ty t 1 good old age, 
, j 1) T ot G ad a. mes known. That 
the é of physical education is yet very great, 
we n 1 reason t I ve In very few of 
ir scho¢ this land, is a attention given to 
exe se, food, clothir sleep, position in stu- 
( d to otl voluntary habits. In some 
3 a little physiology is taught, which little, 
vey not practis lL Anat my, physiology, 
ind phys il sciences, are yet, as a gener: | thing, 
most entirely neglected in ol education. At 
the domestic ‘fireside the value of health and its 
ynditions, are not impressed upon the youthful 
mind, Violation of physical law is not taught as 
is differing in degree according to the law vio- 


till as much of a sin as the violation of 
which God has revealed. 
hard a matter to raise boys and girls, 
and to make men and women of them—cultivated 
too, for that matter, as well as hale and hearty— 
s of mortality, crowded full with deaths of 
children and youth, to the contrary notwithstand- 
It we do not know how few, and 
imperative, are the conditions of health, that 
our children die, in any one short of a 
ce, Weimposea multitude of new, some- 
rous, always false and baneful, conditions 
on the little growing humans, and disregard those 
true condit founded the nature of being, 
which would insure, beyond all risks, except the 
few from accident, their healthy growth. The con- 
sequences are sculptured at length on marble slabs, 
ull fields of them—tablets which all turn 
aside to read, and few understand. 
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And now, friends of improvement, if the miseries tio! Phere t tion existing be- 


and anguish of spirit could be computed, which tween body and 1 4 the 1¢ is capable of 
have been suffered by humanity, in consequence of improvement, only as 1 ther is qui ed to sus- 
a lack in knowledge of the immutable laws which ta +t Impaired tut 1 disease enfee- 
govern our being, think you the lethean of indiffer- ble the intellect, d mind rvert the n 


ence could longer stu} ify the senses of mankind? ra | ceptions ! I ma natural 


If we duly estimated the influence resulting from a downward tend ( ested. It in- 


yhysical education, our energies would not « pacitate hin appre a of 


proper |] 
repose, until a scheme was conceived for the accom- 1 

plishment of this object. Contemplate the causes ful auxiliary to aid in from the 
which have operated so potently in the 1 | 
man’s physical nature. Contemptibly foolish and key to the Arca f ] ed to exert 
hopelessly vicious habits everywhere prevail in o1 ul lit nfluence him from the 


ulin Ol na e ol error l { \ ( { is thé 
ruin 0 


country. Thousands labor most assiduously to trammels of perverted debasing, de- 
make themselves sick, and seem most enamored of stroying, blighting pract s him low 
their own destruction. Wholesome restraint the slough of state him 
sneered at, and the infatuated victim learns but in that physical conait \ e in accord- 
too late, that, ant with Nature \\ } is physically im- 


] vad » hin { 1] 
; “is proved i | Wt I m, and tells 
** Headstrong liberty is lashed with woe. : , 1 , ’ 
7 , ] nr ont \\ en wis Pp ly 
Such, bound in their loathsome vassalage, entail ul ] ers are developed truth can 
upon their unfortunate offspring their wretched in- acl eal d | t m because 


firmities ; and often leave them to seek in death a fount of v d vy would be 
covert from the languishing and corroding ills of dried up, and mo open for the communi- 


life. Observe the universality of those degenera- cation of vine 
ting influences ! behold congenial evils descending The t 2 Is ( } 1 ¢ OV me progress 
in the line of posterity, until vitality ceases to con made tov lit, when wv : Anatomy, Phy- 
trol the forces of matter; and cannot the intelli- siolog nd Hygiene, I 1 language, 
gence of the age devise some plan of secular edu- 'y placed in t every school child. 
cation, which will ameliorate this woful condition? The objection to th { ubjects are 
How sublime would he such an achievement ? a . and cat 1 t¢ t ‘ l yr. eveh any 
It is a sublime spectacle to behold the towering ont xcept tl pny i I the case.— 
mountain, whose top peers its lofty crest amid the | Th not as the study of the 
clouds of heaven! It is grand to view the mighty |] body, merely ated, but 
cataract, whose torrent is impetuously rolled, with masterly we m this inter- 
its thunders into the abyss beneath, and then raises est eased \ the dwelling 
its meek and vapory incense to Him whose majesty | of ellig th ody, 
is here shadowed forth! Sublimity and grandeur: w 1 be cut off th things of 
fill our minds when we look above us, and there be 
hold world after world, wheeling in imm ity ir 1 nen of inte 


there to remain, until the cycle of Time shall be = the varied 
+ 
i 


interdicted by the fiat of the Omnipotent! But)» vs of ch a ate piece o 
how much more grandeur and sublimit n the tri-|n nas the t the desire 
umph of immutable Truth, as it sits enthroned upo1 nqu to ( { g about the 
the heart of humanity ! Man. the object whose diff t oat t t { which they 
physical renovation is the prelude to that final |a te l y are so loth to 


! 
triumph of truth, which must ultimately complete |g ip, is cont ed day ; 
his happiness, in the bliss of heaven. V\ t | : ( i ra \ H nd 
What nobler mission is there, than to reveal to|intellectu | ar] 
the understanding, the wonderful laws « f the human the duties w! h s. Man, 
constitution, on which depend life, health and hap-|the compendiu is wide- 


piness? ‘They are the in-dwelling manifestations spread; his dut ted and 
of the will of our Creator, concerning our physical ortant we multiplied 
being, the observance of which confers natural |h ests art ta encing at birth, 
blessings. God dispenses life, health and disease, | 1 t] t { is as eternity. 
in exact accordance with these laws. Obedience: , het a \ { correcting the 
to them ensures health, happiness and continuance | abun t ab egard health and 
of life,—while ignorance and disobedience results | bodily developm« i f this sub- 
in misery and death. His will concerning our phy- ,ject should aw t int t in every 
sical existence is expressed in our constituti ns.— | 0 l,asitisa ut very indl- 
It is inwrought with our existence. If we would! vidual how he m th inctions of life 
obey his will, and escape the penalti s attached t Lo ¢ l ia } , : I - hap- 
the violation of physical laws, we must first acquaint | piness and energy a: ich knowledge is 
ourselves with those laws. They are comprehe e oft t vhich furnishes 
sible. They are rational,—as are all his revelations. the ] hysician with and esome patl- 


The designs and laws which he has established ents; the underta alls upon his time 
which regulate the natural world. ‘In ] , 
live and move, and have our being.” and are happy. | ber ed | Is, 1 es tay comforts 
Out of him, we consume and are miserable, " |are removed by di & sad Bhuounce- 


man’s constitution, are not more obscure th: 


>} : ] } } re 
I hysical education is corelative with every moral |n t made thre t 7) | s, Stating it 


enterprise, It is a vain thing to project the moral had pleased an a to remove, &C., 
} i re . a. . , " 
elevation of man, and neglect his physical culti 


iL1Va- V iit Lhe whole Is Vv A i ( mans 1 1OT- 
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a purposes are subserved by the continued and never- 


ceasin 


g¢ action of the lungs, by that wondrous and 


hi 


mandates. He has a given penalty annexed to the continuously-acting hydraulic mechanism, the heart, 
laws governing organic life. It is the pleasure of or by the daily introduction of food into the stom- 
that God who formed the complex organisms « ich. In the one case his curiosity prompts him to 
our systems, that we should understand this str nvestigation; while in the other, though constant- 
ture, and profit by that knowledge in such a way ly placed in a position to observe and investigate, 
as to avoid the pen ilties annexed, He has formed he yet delibe itely huts his eyes, and passes 
us with intellectual, enquiring minds, and placed through life knowing less of himself than of any 
before us joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, with thing else. Why is this the case? If I were to 
the means of becoming acquainted with the caus .ccount for it, 1 shouid say, that popular opinion 
acting to produc » each and ull. Then if we rt h S | 4 nce de ‘idk d that this knowledge is pri- 
heedlessly on in the path which certa rtails te property, belonging exclusively to physicians, 
life and all its joys, and shrouds us i yrrow, dis- and which the public have no interest ; as they 
tress and death,—shall we lay the charge of all « pay a class of men to investigate such matters, 
ills on Him who ruleth where pleasure never dic I ve to them the conclusion drawn from such 
and, as an excuse for illy-ventilated rooms, exces- investigation, in the shap medicine whenever 
sive gormandizing, or nights of revelry and de- called upor 
bauch, say: “It pleased God to call our friends S vesting the medical profession with 
away!” Out upon such blasphemy ) great vilege, has been blind to its most 
Agair, all sickness is but the evidence of icred interests. ‘he immense influence exercised 
ed physical law by the individual or by his : by VT | men over the minds of the peo- 
tors. And what is crime bu viol n of } might be productive of the most beneficial re- 
more important relations which tl] dividu ts, if were only e te behalf of the cause 
tains to society and to government A }] g ( n The lov * the marvelous is deeply 
being are God’s laws, and he has appo nplanted t human mind Man proffers that 
penalty for their violation. & has only n which he cannot understand, and which is shroud- 
a classification of them by « g them phys ed il J When will poor humanity reflect 
moral, and civil. The violation of either kind p: with its own brain, and not with that of others !— 
duces disorder, derangement, dis In o hat s terling 1d sense which is our safest 
the derangement is more manifes the indiv ruide most universall eclected. ‘That cus- 
in the other in society. tom of | eving without estigation, converts 
Health is the best inheritan It isa us into n machines, and renders the present ers 
for life which alw ys yl ds larves i s unw ny ol the name 1 ized age, 
possessor. No parent ¢ le ‘tter po Let ea d every person become thoroughly ac- 
to his children, and no parent does what duty qu ted h the capacity and resources of 
mands when he neglects an neans with strength and activity, which God has benevolently 
power, of transmitting to his offspring a h orporated with their ov itures, and it will do 
and vigorous constitution more to d disea from our land, and bury 
Health, like the inte i? te lack t l 4 ssion if medicine, 
must be made a specific object of effort tl of y] than all the tirades and 
aud debility a: promo ed by 3 ling to t i the med world, and all the legal 
croachments; they are to be 1 as in | itutes that er ha een, or ever will be made. 
and the powers if life are to | yed W it snow f mothers of the next 
them. renerat ll be too w quainted with the 
A true basis of health is not in the med I f f tl children, and the laws govern- 
thousand nostrums of the day; but ina <¢ t g the development of their systems, to drug them 
knowledge of the functions of life, and the p r t of tl idle into the grave, while they are yet 
development of its powers. The kingdom of h nfa heir chimney corner will not be 
does not lay in the laboratory of the che t wded with teas of motherwort, catnip, sweet- 
neither is it mysteriously con d with any of weed, red t, black-root, yellow-root, and all kinds 
systems of medical pra ‘tice: b \ t ( ots bs, & or their shelves with nostrums 
physical man himself, and th ts sway n he nd pate medicines, a thousand fold worse than 
acknowledged, and its forces ected yrd-| many of these 
ance with organic law. The mothers will be too well acquainted with the 
People have too long used dicines as a yor-| soft vill or nervous coat of the stomach, to 
saving op ration; they ha abused, « 1, allow their offspring to be drenched with irritating 
and weakened the energ of lif dh S( t substa s, which the horse or ox can hardly en- 
in the use of medicine to rest diminished vital, d vhen applied upon the skin, although they 
action, instead of disiplining the forces of tl g ght have a long list of titled dignitary’s certify- 
tem so as to fortify them with endurance and m-|ing to their extraordinary qualities. 
ness against the disturbances of health. These are a few of the considerations upon which 
People are generally eager to acquire kn dge,| we may base the importance of physical education. 
especially if the pursuit is entertal g¢ and satis In conclusion, upon every one of you, rests the 
curiosity. ‘lace a man in one of our ma responsibility of obedience to all the conditions we 
shops: he is immediately interested. He wate} have enumerated. 
the action of the large engine in the corner, which On the students of this institution, I would 


keeps the almost endless shafting, with the varied 
and complex machinery, in motion ; and, in a short 
time, if he has ordinary inquisitiveness, he will 
master a knowledge of its workings. The same 


man has observed the working of his own system 
for years, and yet will not be able to tell you what! 


especially press the importance of physical culture. 
Let me urge you forward to physical and mental 
developments, and success shall crown your efforts, 
the smiles of Heaven shall rest upon you, and the 
blessings of future generations shall cluster around 
your memories. 
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